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GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


























“Star Guide to Good Roses” 
FREE for Every Home. 


taining. New! Lists America’s. 100 best roses for first 
Write for your ““Guide” now-it’ss F REE! 


- THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
“a ot tee * Conard &Jones\Co. 
money back. STAR ROSE GROWERS Boos 63 West Grove, Pa. 


New “Guide’’—catalog tells ali the truth about roses, 
so you can choose easily and surely. Interesting. Enter- 


time anywhere. 100 pages*-18 in full natural colors. 

















GLADIOLI 


All the Latest Introductions 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Iris, 
Crocus, Paeonies, Herald Gladioli 


BOTH COMMERCIAL VARIETIES AND NOVELTIES 
Offered by 


J. HEEMSKERK 


CARE P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM- - HOLLAND 


ta@~_ Descriptive Catalogue free «n application. 
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Nome tlads for Growers and Florists 


Why not grow something else besides the or- 
dinary common varieties that everybody grows 














and sells? Our Big Trio 
GOLD, CARMEN{SYLVA AND 
JENNY LIND 


will brighten up your list and your flower shop. They are 
new and among the very best. Some Planting stock left 
yet, in all sizes, at very moderate|prices. 


‘I Write" for illustrated catalog and trade list. 
Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 


Box 257-A: ~ Decorah, iowa 














GROFF, 
GOLDEN DREAM- NEW 1925. Positively 
the best yellow. Has 


the height of Golden Measure and the heavy thick petal of 
that variety, with the deep, clear yellow of Holland Souvenir. 
Five flowers open at one time in a spike of unexcelled beauty. 
Petals uniformly rolled back, a new type, distinct and 
most attractive form. Not hooded and not a Prim. 

No. 1, $20.00 each; No. 2, $15.00 each; No. 3, $10.00 each; 
cormels, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 


I am shipping COWEE’S SCARLET WONDER (Groff’s 


Majestic) to U. S. and have still a considerable surplus of 
planting sizes and cormels. You can make no mistake on 
this, the perfect florist’s red. 

Wholesale and retail lists. 


J. W. CROW, Simcoe, Ontario. 





NORTH RIVER FARMS 


GLADIOLI 


IGHTY glorious Gladioli are 


given the xxxx symbol. 


(the highest rating obtainable) 
and 90 other mighty good oneg 
are described and priced, with 
many lovely illustrations in our 
1925 catalogue. 


In it you will find 
The Worid’s Best, 
The Hybridizer’s Best, 
The Introducer’s Best. 
in fact it is America’s leading 
guide to the most beautiful and 
rare of these greatest - of -all 
summer and autumn flowers. 


A postcard brings you your copy 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


“The Home of the World’s 
Best Gladioli’’ 


Marshfield, Box N, Massachusetts 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAI. GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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Indian Summer in the Dunes 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


MOKY skies of Indian Summer With the young, the dreams are rosy— 
S Lure to walks of lazy dreaming— Of success in love and fortune— 

Days for dreaming on the ridges, Of a happy, brilliant future— 
Gazing o’er the shimmering waters Of the worlds they mean to conquer— 
Of the Lake, so blue and placid. Not a cloud on the horizon 
If our locks are white and scanty— Of the youthful, happy dreamer 
Friends of youth have long departed In the hazy Indian Summer. 
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“The old road.” It was once an Indian trail 


To the land of no returning, Caw the Crows with noisy clamor; 
Dreams are then of days behind us, Swiftly runs the small Sandpiper, 
And recall in form and feature, Wading in receding water 

Loved ones gone but not forgotten; For the food the wavelets bring him. 
Happy days we spent together Soar the Gulls above the water, 
Facing gaily frowning Fortune, Plunging now for scaly victim. 

Or together success reaching; Swallows wheel in dizzy circles 

And the spirits of the loved ones, In and out their cliff-like dwellings. 
Like cloud shadows on the water, On naked branch an old Kingfisher 
Seem to hover over Duneland Sits to watch the sandy shallows, 


In the haze of Indian Summer. Then he darts to catch his minnow. 
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Torpid serpents move but slowly; 
Soon they’ll seek their winter quarters 
In the hole of Skunk or Groundhog. 
Butterflies wing by but feebly— 
Short and gay their lives are always. 
Birds hold caucus and convention 

To discuss their emigration 

To the warmer, sunny Southland. 





The Encroaching Sand 


A gale comes sweeping up the blowout; 
The blowing sand is sharp and cutting; 
Waves come tumbling in from northward, 
Roaring, rushing like the ocean. 

Sinking Sun, across the water, 

Makes a blaze of fiery splendor. 

No sunsets are like those in Duneland; 
And of all the yearly seasons, 

None have charm like Indian Summer. 


VEN before the first appearance of frost, the Vir- 
ginia Creeper or Woodbine (Psedra quinquefolia), 
climbing perhaps, to the lofty summit of a Tulip 

Tree (Lirodendron Tulipifera), has become a brilliant 
scarlet; and extending along the branches has formed a 
fiery cross against the background of a White Pine (Pinus 
trobus). Near by a Tupelo or Sour Gum (Nyssa syl- 
vatica), with branches drooping like an open umbrella, is 
a cone of darkest red from lowermost branch to the top. 
We have many of the Tupelos, and their early change of 
color among the Pines and the deciduous trees, not yet 
affected by the frost, at once attracts the eye. 

Next to the Woodbine tree may be one covered with 
the climbing kind of Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron), 
with leaves an equally brilliant red, in which it emulates 
its innocent neighbor in both color and the height to which 
it climbs. Its brightly colored leaves are frequently taken 
for a winter bouquet by those who are not aware of the 
fact that the poisonous vine has but three leaves while 
the innocent one has five. This ignorance may cause a 
painful experience, unless the victim knows that bathing 
the affected parts a few times with benzine will effect a 
cure. 

On the borders of thickets, or at the margin of a wet 
meadow, both the Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina), and 
the Dwarf variety (R. copallina), are great banks or 
hedges of the same brilliant red, while the low bush 
Huckleberry, of which we have several varieties, covers 
great patches of the forest with its dark, mahogany red. 

On hillsides, in low grounds and thickets wherever 
they grow, the Sassafras (Sassafras varifolium), Ash 
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(Fraximus americana), Pawpaw (Asimina triloba), Cot: 
tonwood (Populus deltoides), turn yellow or lemon 
and soon the Tamaracks (Larix Americana), at the 
edge of the swamp forest, turn a light brown, their Con) 
shapes displayed against a background of green Pine 
with here and there a climbing column of a scarlet Vir. 
ginia Creeper clothing the trunk of a dead Elm or Pine: 
the whole background varigated with the dull or brillian 
frost colors of the deciduous trees of the swamp woods, 


‘THE crowning glory of our autumn woods, however, i 
the Maples, of which we have two varieties of the 
rubrum, though I have been told there is a small groye af 
the Hard or Sugar Maple (A. saccharum) which T hay 
never visited. Our Maples are mostly small, growing jy 
the marshy woods and thickets, but at the edges Of th 
forest or where not too crowded, they sometimes STOW ty 
a respectable size. 
little before, the leaves of the Maples begin to turn; gon, 
still remaining green while others become a bright Yellow, 
or yellow with brilliant scarlet spots or blotches; ay 
these among the Pines, Oaks and other trees which hap 
not yet begun to color, are spots of striking beauty j 

the sombre woods. 

Coming to the edge of a long, wet meadow with i 
varied colors of marsh grasses, rushes, Cat-tails, sedgy 
and marsh vegetation generally, we are likely to fy 
among the shrubs near the edge, a solitary shrub or dy 
thicket of the Black Alder (Prinos verticillatus) —Chiy. 
mas Berry, Northern Holly, and other local names » 


A Marsh Meadow 


given it—whose leaves fall early, leaving the bush thickly 
covered with round berries of brilliant vermilion whit 
will remain for a good part of the Winter, if not take 
for winter bouquets by visitors or removed to the florists 
windows for sale, as they are very popular. 


If we walk along the sharp edges of the lake ridge, o 
at the south end of a blowout, at this time of the yea 
where the blowing sand has buried small trees leaving tht 
dead tops above the surface, we will see many smal 
mounds of verdure; the tops of the dead trees being cor 
ered and concealed by vines of the Wild Frost Grap 
(Vidis cordifolia), and Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens). 
The Grapes are sour to the taste, but are in great repult 
for jelly, Grape juice and wine, which gives them such 
popularity that in localities much frequented by visitors 
they are usually gathered as soon as they begin to colo 
and before becoming entirely ripe, though, if unmolested, 
they will become better and better until about Christmas. 
The first Sunday of November this season, I gathered 
more than a gallon of fine ones which I sent to an if 


After the very first frost, if not, & 
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yalid friend, w20 much appreciated the jelly she had made 
from them. Farther to the south, near Dune Creek which 


partly drains the marshy valley, are 


THE FLOWER 





vulpinis). 


Fox Grapes (V. 








region. 


snow. 








Blowout in the Lake Range 


137 


These are larger but do not seem so popular. 


The Bittersweet, which grows at the edge of the lake 
ridge and on the south slopes of some of the blowout 
dumps, usually fruits, but though the vines are frequent 
farther inland, I have seldom found any berries on them. 
The Bittersweet for winter bouquets is so popular both 
with visitors and florists, that it is disappearing from the 


In addition to the varied foliage of the trees, shrubs 
and grasses, a walk in the Dunes at this season is bright- 
ened by a brilliant display of fall flowers of many colors, 
and of these the Gentians remain in bloom until the first 
hard freeze, and I have seen them peeping from the first 


A fall walk in the Dunes gives one such a display of the 
harmony of Nature’s colors, he may well say: 


A poet here might find a theme, 
An artist see a color dream, 
Or fiction take a flight. 





An Amateur’s Experience 


BY EDWARD F. 


flowers and especially of Dahlias, 

all my life, it is only in the past 
three Summers that I have been able 
to indulge in them. Therefore, I am 
distinctly a novice in the matter of 
their culture. 


My first year I had a dozen Dahlias 
of exceedingly common type, but with 
an abundance of bloom, so I went in 
fer Dahlia culture the next year by 
purchasing about sixty varieties, but 
still of only ordinary type. I planted 
early, midseason and late, as a rule 
3 feet apart. I cultivated two or 
three times a week during the entire 
year, keeping a “Dust Mulch,” thereby 
causing my neighbors to question my 
sanity. I had about 300 plants and 
less than 150 blooms all that year. 

It is true that my place had a quan- 
tity of trees, though my Dahlias were 
not under them, and it is true that the 
season was rather a dry and hot one, 
but otherwise I worked strictly “ac- 
cording to Hoyle.” 

Not caring to repeat the agony an- 
other year, but insisting on Dahlias, 
I became desperate, had a number of 
trees removed and thus made an ad- 
ditional clearing 35 by 70 feet, which 
was open to the south and east; had 
the new soil well turned that Fall and 
again in the Spring; laid out rows 
three feet apart and placed 4 inch 
drain tile end to end, between each 
two rows so that they were covered 
at least 6 inches with soil, and so that 
a hose could be laid into one end and 

€ entire row sub-irrigated. 

All tubers were planted by or before 
May 10th and as soon as the plants 
were 12 inches high I mulched the 
entire plot with lawn clippings, un- 
til by Fall it seemed to be 6 inches 
thick. Did no cultivating whatever; 


T towers I have been a lover of 





with Dahlias 


NOLTE, (Mo.). 


had an exceptional season, moderate 
weather with frequent rains, but at 
that there were periods of drought, 
(one lasting about five weeks). At 
these times I resorted to the tile and 
filled them until they would take no 
more ;—once a week. 

I had a dozen wonderful blooms on 
July 8th, and at least that many every 
week thereafter, except that as the 
season advanced, the number of flow- 
ers increased. During September and 
October I had a riot of flowers; and 
of neighbors clamoring for them. 
Early in September, all plants were 
reduced at least 25%. I disbudded 
until I was lost in the effort. 

On October 12th, notwithstanding 
almost reckless cutting of bloom, I had 
over 3000 beautiful flowers, and they 
continued that way to the end, about 
October 25th, when frosts said the 
final amens. At this time, many of 
my plants were 10 feet tall and nearly 
all 3 feet in diameter, so that it was 
necessary to fight my way through to 
reach the flowers. 

The local Dahlia Exhibit occurred 
on October 6th; I had five entries 
and captured three firsts and one sec- 
ond prize, just to prove that the qual- 
ity of the flowers maintained to the 
end. At digging time I uncovered 
hundreds of new tubers, a hand’s 
width in thickness and from 8 to 12 
inches long. 

Frequently during the Summer and 
Fall, I tested the soils and was al- 
ways able to push my hand down six 
inches without an effort. 

What is the answer? Why this re- 
versal of every known rule? Was it 
the season or the mulching or the ir- 
rigating? 

I shall try the same thing again this 
year with a group of far better sorts. 





Several local growers with whom I 
have discussed this idea of sub-soil 
irrigation, say that they also will try 
it out, so perhaps we may know more 
about it, for this section, at any rate. 

My only disappointment, (if any,) 
was in the fact that the number of 
tubers did not equal my expectation; 
for while many clumps had only mon- 
ster tubers, there were only the usual 
4 or 8 per clump. 





Marica Northiana 


A correspondent asks in THE 
FLOWER GROWER for March, page 128, 
“Who Knows this Plant?” The de- 
scription is quite accurate of Marica 
Northiana, which I have grown suc- 
cessfully as a house plant for two 
years. It is very satisfactory and 
easy to grow. 

L. H. Bailey in “Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture” says of the 
Marica: “Tropical plants allied to Iris, 
but with shorter-lived flowers and con- 
volute inner segments. Native of 
tropical America.” Of M. Northiana 
he says: “Leaves, about 8 in a tuft, 
sword-shaped, bright green, about 2 
ft. long: peduncle 3 ft. long, as broad 
as the leaves, with about 2 clusters 
near the apex; flowers 3-4 in. across, 
outer segments pure white and ob- 
ovate, variegated on the claw; inner 
segments with violet tip and vari- 
egated claw. Handsome—a good sub- 
ject for a basket.” 

“Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary” 
(1917) speaks of it thus: “Marica— 
the name referring to the ephemeral 
nature of the flowers which last hardly 
a day. Greenhouse herbaceous ever- 
greens. Propagated by seed, sown in 
a slight hotbed in Spring; by offsets, 
in abundance, though seeds ripen very 
freely. Use sandy loam, peat, and 


leaf mold.”’ 
M. Northiana was introduced from 
Brazil in 1789. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, ( Md.) 
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Conducted by Ralph A.Van Meter | 
Za || Professor of Pomology, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
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Grapes for the Whole Family 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


this world who do not like Grapes, 
but we do not remember having 
met any of them. Few fruits are 
prized so universally, and far too few 
families have an adequate supply. 
Grapes are so easily grown, occupy 


Pitis wor there are people in 


good, but some are better than others; 
especially for given localities. Out 
of a plantation of over fifty selected 
varieties, we have found, those listed 
below to be most satisfactory ; because 
of their productivity, high quality, 
and adaptability to a wide range of 




















Grapes like these are within the easy reach of every gardener 


‘ 
so little ground area, and fit so well 
into out-of-the-way corners that there 
is little reason for any home owner 
neglecting to plant enough to furnish 
the family with an abundant supply 
throughout the Grape season. 

In selecting varieties an attempt 
should be made to secure a succession 
through the season. There is little 
point in having two or three varieties 
ripening at the same time while at 
other times no Grapes are to be had. 

The earliest ripening varieties may 
be grown anywhere in the northern 
states. In general they are not so 
high in quality as the later Grapes; 
but unless space is very limited, they 
should be included in the plantation. 
Late varieties are “late” because they 
require a long season for develop- 
ment; and varieties as late as Ca- 
tawba, for instance, cannot be ripened 
in the coldest parts of the country. 
As a rule Grapes later than Concord 
should not be planted in the latitude 
of Massachusetts and even Concord 
sometimes fails to ripen properly on 
the higher elevations in southern New 
England. By planting on a lighter 
soil, on a southern slope, or against 
the south side of a building, however, 
late varieties can be made to ripen 
more satisfactorily. 


VARIETIES OF GRAPES 


There are scores of good varieties 
which may be grown successfully in 
All of them are 


the home garden. 








soil and climatic conditions. There 
are many other good varieties, how- 
ever, and if you have a favorite, by 
all means plant it. The varieties are 
arranged approximately in order of 
ripening. 

1. Moore’s Early;—(Black). The 
best early black grape. Productive 
and one of the hardiest of American 
Grapes, it is grown from Mississippi 
and Texas to the northern limit of 
Grape growing in Canada. 

2. Winchell;—(Green Mountain) .— 
(White). A good running mate for 
Moore’s Early. Winchell ripens a 
little later than Moore and is an ex- 
cellent Grape for the home vineyard. 


3. Delaware;—(Red.) The stand- 
ard of quality for American Grapes. 
The vines are productive and adapted 
to southern as well as far northern 
conditions. 

4. Worden;—(Black). Similar to 
Concord, but ripens a week or ten 
days earlier, and is higher in quality. 
Probably the most popular variety in 
New England and grown successfully 
in most other parts of the United 
States and Southern Canada. 

5. Brighton;—(Red). High in 
quality, hardy, vigorous, and produc- 
tive; Brighton deserves a prominent 
place in the home vineyard. The clus- 
ters are large and well formed, and 
ripen a little ahead of Concord. Brigh- 
ton should be planted with another 
variety for it needs cross-pollination. 
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6. Niagara;—(White). The lead. 
ing American white Grape. Grown 
in the warmer parts of Canada and 
southward. The vines are vigory 


and productive and the clusters large 
and handsome. 
7. Concord;—(Black). The Most 


prominent market Grape. Probably 
seventy-five per cent of the G 
grown east of the Rockies are (yy, 
cords. Sometimes fails to ripen prop. 
erly on higher elevations, even j, 
southern New England. Fy 
north it should be planted jp the 
warmest locations only. 


This list holds for southern ¢ 
and southward. From the latitude og 
the Ohio valley, southward, Catarwhg 
should be added. It is a high quality 
red Grape ripening after Conconj 
In the southern states Scupp 
will supply good Grapes still: late 
than Catawba. 

Here is a list recommended by thy 
Canadian Department of Agricultyp 
for the northern edge of the Grp 
growing region: 

Black—Early Daisy, Manity, 
Moore’s Early, Merrimac. 

Red—Moyer, Delaware, Brightm, 
Lindley. 

White—Winchell, Moore’s Diamond 


WHERE TO PLANT GRAPES 


If you have plenty of garden rom 
plant Grapes in rows at one side 
the garden. We plant them eight fed 
apart in rows which are eight or nix 
feet apart. If garden room is limite 
grow your Grapes on an old-fashioned 
arbor, or against the south side ofa 
building, or let them run along a fene 
or wall. If properly pruned and fe 
they will be productive in any of thes 
places. . 

Any soil which will grow weeds wil 
grow Grapes, but they may need som 
fertilization. The secret of succes 
in growing Grapes, if, indeed, there 
is any secret about it, lies in making 
them grow vigorously, and then cut 
ting that growth back to a few strong 
buds each Spring. To be productive 
Grape vines must grow and the 
should be fertilized, if necessary, until 
they do grow vigorously. Manureis 
the most satisfactory fertilizer m 
light soils, especially manure from th 
hen-house or horse stable. On mor 
fertile soils it may be sufficient t 
merely keep the grass and weeds from 
the vicinity of the trunk. 

There seems to be a wide-spread bt 
lief that Grape vines thrive on rub 
bish. How often we see vines statv- 
ing under a mulch of soup bones all 
discarded shoes. As a fertilizer, ti 
cans would be about as effective an 


the supply is not so limited. A fevg 


cents’ worth of a good fertilizer i 
worth more than all the odds and ents 
that can be piled around the vine. 
If manure is not available use 
chemical fertilizer high in nitrogel 
A half pound or so of nitrate of 
or sulphate of ammonia will make! 
wonderful improvement in a vine lack 
ing in vigor. 
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PRUNING 


borne -_ a the 

slender shoots which grew 
oa previous season. Pruning 
Grapes consists of the removal each 
year of most of the top to throw the 
whole strength of the vine into a 
few strong buds, and the pruning is 
so managed as to keep this bearing 
wood as near the root as possible. 
This principle is followed no matter 
what system of training or trellising 
is used. ; 

In pruning Grapes which are 
trained on an arbor, a fence, or the 
side of a building, it often is best to 
remove the tangled mass of canes 
from the support and spread it on the 
ground. Then select the best canes 
for fruiting, cut them back, and tie 
or otherwise fasten them again to the 
support. Surplus canes can then be 


removed. 
TIME TO PRUNE GRAPES 


Unlike most other fruits, Grapes 
cannot be pruned conveniently in cold 
weather. Most of the bud wood or 
smooth shoots which grew the pre- 
vious year must be removed. The 
canes are brittle in cold weather and, 
in pulling the discarded shoots from 
the trellis, parts left for fruiting may 
be broken and destroyed. It is not 
an uncommon practice, though, to 
make the cuts in Winter whenever the 
weather permits and leave the pruned- 
off canes on the trellis until Spring. 


Most gardeners prefer to leave 
Grape vines untouched until spring 
weather makes outdoor work a gen- 
uine pleasure; and early Spring is 
the best time to do the work. Too 
often pruning is neglected until the 
vines are no longer dormant and then 
left undone for another year because 
of the profuse “bleeding” which may 
follow the late pruning of Grapes. 


Carefully planned experiments have 
been conducted to determine the ex- 


Grapes are 


- tent of damage caused by the bleeding 


of pruned Grape vines and they in- 
variably have shown that there is no 
serious damage at all. The dripping 
of sap from cuts made late in Spring 
has an alarming appearance but the 
vines seem to be just as vigorous and 
productive as those pruned earlier. 


_ Certainly it is better to prune them 


after the buds have started than not 
to prune them at all, for Grape vines 
need heavy pruning every year to pro- 
— large, compact clusters in abun- 
ance. 





Removing the Strawberry Mulch 


Mulching materials are ordinarily 
removed from Strawberry rows after 
the danger of killing frosts is past 
and before the plants start into active 
growth. Only enough of the mulch 
should be removed to enable the plants 
to come through. A thin layer should 
be left, so the berries will be developed 
above a light mulch. It will keep 
them clean and free of sand and earth. 
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That part of the mulch which is re- 
moved is piled between the rows, 
where it prevents the growth of weeds 
and conserves moisture. 


If some early berries are desired 
and the patch is large enough that the 
loss of part of the crop is not a serious 
matter, remove the mulch from some 
of the rows earlier in Spring. A late 
freeze may injure or destroy the crop 
on that portion of the bed, but if there 
is no late frost those plants will usu- 
ally ripen berries ahead of the others. 
In the same way the Strawberry sea- 
son may often be lengthened in the 
other direction by leaving the winter 
covering on part of the bed for a few 
days after most of the plants have 
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Let Strawberry plants grow up through a 
light mulch in the Spring of the bearing year. 
It keeps the weeds down and the berries clean. 


been uncovered. This practice, too, 
is attended by some danger—the 
plants may start to grow under the 
mulch. Then, like grass under a 
board, they slowly lose their green 
color and become tender, and if they 
are exposed too suddenly to the hot 
rays of the sun the leaves may be 
badly injured or killed outright. Un- 
cover them gradually or in a period of 
cloudy weather. Such manipulations 
call for sound judgment and some 
experience, but they add another in- 
teresting feature to the spring work; 
and the satisfaction which comes from 
winning in such a contest with nature, 
is one of the purest joys of gardening. 





Cultivated Blueberries 


T THE hands of skilled horticul- 

turists another wild berry has 
gradually yielded to domestication and 
the Blueberry is now on the list of 
garden fruits. It has not only been 
brought into the garden and made to 
feel at home, but varieties trans- 
planted from the wild have been 
crossed to produce new varieties, more 
productive and with larger, finer- 
flavored berries than either parent. 
It is evident already that there are 
wonderful possibilities in the culti- 
vated Blueberry, and it is worth the 
attention of every lover of fruits. 


The High-bush Blueberry (Vac- 
cinum corymbosum) is the species 
with which most of the work has been 
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done. In its wild state it is found in- 
termittently from Maine to Minnesota 
and it follows the mountains well 
down into the Southern states. 


Cultivated varieties should thrive 
in any region where wild High-bush 
Blueberries abound and it is a safe 
assumption that they can be grown 
successfully in many other places; 
with slight soil adjustments to meet 
the peculiar requirements of the 
species. 


The ordinary rich garden soil is 
fatal to Blueberries. They must have 
an acid soil and prefer a sand and 
leaf mold mixture with a constant 
supply of moisture below. Such soils 
are common in the Northeastern 
states. Where no stitable soil is avail- 
able an artificial soil can be con- 
structed readily over an area large 
enough for several plants. 


We have transplanted selected wild 
bushes into the garden in Spring with 
uniformly good results. Most of them 
we moved with soil about the roots, 
but several plants from which the 
earth was lost have grown as well as 
the others. Large bushes were split 
with an axe into several parts, each 
with a root and top. Every plant, 
no matter how transplanted, grew well, 
but when we attempted to bud them 
over to improved varieties we ran 
into trouble. Only about one bud in 
five grew, and we have since learned 
that that is about what is to be ex- 
pected in budding Blueberries. They 
do not propagate easily. 


Wild varieties, under cultivation, 
produce larger and finer berries than 
in their native habitat and the best 
wild varieties are well worth atten- 
tion. But once started as a Blue- 
berry grower, no one is going to be 
entirely satisfied until he has some of 
the improved varieties in the planta- 
tion. Blueberries as large as Grapes 
are a challenge to every gardener. In 
the twenty acre plantation of im- 
proved Blueberries at Whitesbog, 
New Jersey, berries seven-eighths of 
an inch in diameter have: been pro- 
duced. 


_ Of all the improved varieties which 
have come under my observation 
Rubel and Pioneer are the largest and 
most fascinating; although Cabot is 
also an excellent variety. The best 
way to get a start is to buy a few 
plants of the desired varieties. They 
are more productive than most wild 
plants and six to ten plants will supply 
a large family. “Blueberries and 
cream” takes on a new significance 
when two or three berries fill the 
spoon. 


The domestication of the Blueberry 
has proceeded under the direction of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Bulletin 974 “Directions 
for Blueberry Culture” gives detailed 
directions for growing Blueberries 
and contains much other interesting 
information concerning them. 


R. A. V. 
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How to Plant a Fruit Tree 


[¢ IS a simple operation—planting a 
tree,— but an appalling amount of 
misinformation on the subject has 
crept into print. Some people would 
have us believe that it is a highly 
complicated and exacting ceremony, 
from which the tree emerges shorn 
of everything that can be cut off, its 
roots burned by caustic fertilizers and 
choked by the fumes of dynamite. It 
speaks well for the hardihood of trees 
that most transplanting, however 
done, is successful. 

Many experiment stations have 
studied the problem,—transplanting 
thousands of trees in various ways. 
The general conclusions and the ex- 
periences of many successful fruit 
growers are embodied in the following 
recommendations :— 


Season.—Spring planting is safest 


in the north, where the ground freezes 


so early that it is difficult to get dor- 
mant trees from the nursery in time 
for fall planting. Unless the trees are 
dormant they may not transplant well. 
An early start in Spring is desirable, 
and farther south fall planting is 
recommended. 

Digging Holes.—It may injure the 
roots to jam them into a small hole, 
but a hole three or four feet across is 
unnecessary. Make the hole large 
enough to admit the root system with- 
out crowding. Throw the top soil to 
one side and put it into the hole first 
to bring the fertile soil next to the 
roots. After throwing in a little 
earth gently move the tree up and 
down a few times to work the soil 
under the roots, then tramp the 
earth solidly about them. Fill the 
hole a little more than level full, 
tramping the earth solidly, but leav- 
ing the last shovelful loose on top to 
check evaporation. 


Fertilizers—Manure or chemical 
fertilizers, when used, should be put 
on top of the ground; their drying 
action may injure the roots if placed 
in the hole. Spring rains will carry 
the soluble parts of the fertilizer down 
to the roots, and they will get the fer- 
tilizers anyway. Among the chemical 
fertilizers, nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia prove most economical 
and beneficial. A few ounces per tree 
of either will give the tree a good 
start. 

Pruning at time of setting.—In gen- 
eral it is best to reduce the top when 
the tree is set. The severity of the 
pruning should be governed somewhat 
by the condition of the tree; prune 
weak trees and trees with poor roots 
more severely than vigorous trees 
with good root systems. This -prun- 
ing should consist mainly in a short- 
ening of the main branches, leaving 
the most upright branch a few inches 
longer than the others to encourage 
it to become a leader. — 

A large part of the root system is 
removed when trees are dug, and it is 
best to leave as many as possible of 
the remaining roots. Broken roots 





should be removed, and long strag- 
gling roots may be shortened. It is 
not advisable to dig a small hole and 
prune the roots to fit the hole, al- 
though the practice is followed with 
some success by a few fruit growers 
who are quite firmly opposed to any 
exertion which can be avoided. 





Shipping Strawberry Plants 


1 pnaeeralgrengenate plants, alive and 
ready to grow when the temper- 
ature is favorable, are much more dif- 
ficult to ship long distances in good 
condition than are Raspberry plants 
or Apple trees, for instance, which in 
their dormant state may be handled 
almost like cordwood. Strawberry 
plants must be so packed that the 
roots are kept moist while the leaves 
have free access to air. If the tops 
are confined too closely the plants may 
mold and be destroyed. We have seen 
Strawberry plants shipped in tight 
packages and, after several days in 
the mail in mild weather, they were 
utterly worthless. Even when plants 
seem to come through the ordeal of 
shipment in good condition they are 
often so devitalized that they make a 
poor and _ unsatisfactory growth. 
Proper packing makes a great differ- 
ence in the subsequent performance of 
Strawberry plants. 

Ordinary thirty-two quart berry 
crates are often used in shipping 
Strawberry plants. The plants are 
tied in bundles of twenty-five and 
these bundles are packed with the 
roots toward the center of the crate 
and the tops on the outside where 
there is plenty of ventilation. 

One of the largest shippers of 
Strawberry plants in America, who 
often: fills orders from foreign coun- 
tries, has this to say about packing 
for long distance shipment: 

“Take a market basket or grape 
basket, put damp moss in the bottom 
and set the plants upright on the 
moss, tied in bunches of about twen- 
ty-five. Pack moss around the roots 
of each bundle. Damp moss, how- 
ever, should not come in contact with 
the crowns, as it causes rotting. 
Cover the top of the basket with bur- 
lap or some other very coarse cloth 
that will admit plenty of air. We have 
just made a shipment to New Zealand 
by this method.” 





Dressings for Pruning Wounds 


A SMALL pruning wound only an 
inch or so across is not in serious 
need of a protective covering; such 
wounds heal before decay can gain 
a foothold. A large wound, however, 
should be given some protection or 
decay may enter the trunk and 
shorten the life of the tree. 

Care should be taken in painting 
wounds or more harm than good may 
be done, for most of the common 
paints tend to kill bark with which 
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they come into contact, and they 
enlarge wounds and delay healing 
killing the bark at the edges, It ; 
best to paint the centers only of ore 
ing wounds for the centers are 
to heal and need protection lon 
Keep paints away from the raw ed 
of bark. Nothing has yet been found 
for general use better than a pure lead 
and oil paint, such as a high grade 
house paint. 


















Large pruning wound beginning to heal, Th 
weather cracks should be filled with paint, 


It is best to let the wounds weather ; 
for a few months before painting 
them. Otherwise the opening of 
weather cracks in the wood may crak 
the paint and let germs of decay int 
the heart wood. When hollow 
branches are removed it is a good 
plan to nail a piece of tin or prepared 
roofing over the opening to keep the 
rain out. Sometimes hollow truns 
are filled with cement but that serves 
only to keep out moisture; and it wil 
not stop the progress of decay, u- 
less all decayed wood is first removed, 
That is seldom worth while in the 
case of fruit trees, unless sentiment or 
the use of the tree in ornamental 
planting enhances its value. 





Handling Nursery Stock 
Before Planting 


Success in transplanting trees and 
cane fruit plants depends largely upon 
keeping the roots in good condition 
and in resetting while the plants are 
still dormant. A cold cellar is a good 
place for nursery stock if the roots 
are kept in moist earth, or wrapped 
in burlap and wet down frequently. 
Stock may be kept in an ice-house in 
excellent condition until late in the 
planting season if the roots are 
buried in moist sawdust. 

If the ground is not frozen when 
trees or young canes arrive from the 
nurseryman, it is a good plan to heel 
them in outdoors. Dig a trench large 
enough to hold the roots; break the 
bundles of plants apart; spread the 
roots so they can come into contact 
with the soil; and cover them with 
earth. Roots of plants “heeled in” 
in this way will be kept in good condi- 
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Outstanding Red Peonies 


BY W. J. McKEE, ( Mass.) 


. 


EVERAL Peony fans were admir- 
S ing some fine red Peonies during 
the blooming season of 1924, when 
the question arose as to which variety 
of red Peony was “the best”; or the 
most outstanding variety in commerce 
today. After considerable discussion, 
it was the general opinion of the en- 
thusiasts that no one variety of red 
Peonies stood out as superior to all 
others. The discussion, however, did 
center around three varieties as hav- 
ing exceptional good qualities which 
seem to place them in a class above 
other varieties. 
The three varieties were Karl Rosen- 
field, Richard Carvel and Philippe 
Revoire. 


Karl Rosenfield has established it- 
self as an unusually popular variety. 
It is a large globular semi-rose type 
bloom of brilliant dark crimson. The 
bloom is of good form and compactly 
filled with petals of excellent sub- 
stance. It is a prolific bloomer with 
strong stems, and a fine keeper as 
a cut flower. The plant is tall, and 
a vigorous compact grower, which es- 
tablishes itself rapidly. A two year 
old plant well grown will produce 
many first-class blooms. 

Its exceptional points are size, pro- 
lificacy, good color and fine keeping 
qualities as a cut flower. 

It is more widely grown than any 
of the other first-class reds and is 
rapidly replacing Felix Crousse as a 
cut flower variety. Taking all of its 
good points into consideration, it is 
a Peony which should rate at least 
9.0 and should not be surpassed in 
rating by any other red Peony. 


ICHARD CARVEL was introduced 
in 1913. The Peony admirers 
were somewhat slow in giving this 
new red the recognition it deserved, 
but within the past few years it has 
made very rapid strides in popularity. 
It is a large globular bloom of 
striking brilliant crimson; guard 
petals large, broad and prominent; 
the narrower central petals gathered 
into an immense substance; and it is 
an ideal cut flower. It is a profuse 
bloomer and the stems are stiff and 
able to support the large flower. It 
has a pleasant odor, a quality found 
in few of the red Peonies. In Eastern 
gardens it is the first red to bloom, 


coming into bloom with Edulis Su-. 


perba. It leads all early reds in color, 


size of bloom and as an early market 
flower. 


The exceptional points are color, 
(better than Karl Rosenfield), form, 


size, and extra early blooming qual- 
ities; and should be rated at least 9.0. 


The late B. H. Farr was a strong 
admirer of Richard Carvel, and in- 
cluded it in his list of the ten most 
outstanding varieties of today. 


HILIPPE REVOIJRE, a _ new 

French red Peony, was introduced 
in 1911, and on account of its high 
price is not as well known as Karl 
Rosenfield or Richard Carvel. 

It is a medium sized cup-shaped 
flower, of rose type, with slightly in- 
curved pointed petals beautifully 
formed. The color is a very dark 
crimson, very brilliant. The plant is 
a strong grower and the stems are 
long and strong. It is a good bloomer 
but is not the profuse bloomer of 
Rosenfield or Carvel. It is, however, 
a better formed flower than its two 
rivals, and it also has a strong tea- 
rose odor which surpasses all other 
red Peonies. 

Its exceptional points, are its ex- 
cellent form and pleasant odor. It 
also has good color which compares 
favorably with Karl Rosenfield, but 
not quite as good as Richard Carvel. 

The American Peony Society Sym- 
posium rated Philippe Revoire 9.2, the 
highest rating given any red Peony. 
I do not believe the Peony enthusiasts 
will question a rating of 9.2 for this 
fine Peony, but would question a rat- 
ing that would place it above Karl 
Rosenfield and Richard Carvel. 


A discussion of red Peonies would 
not be complete without reference to 
a list of other choice varieties such as 
Longfellow, a bright crimson with a 
cherry tone—extra good color; M. 
Martin Cahuzac, a deep crimson that 
is almost black; Mary Brand, a crim- 
son with golden stamens showing 
through center; Mme. Gaudichau, a 
very dark, brilliant crimson of quality; 
Charles McKellip, a bright deep red of 
extra good form; Lora Dexheimer, in- 
tense flaming crimson of good form; 
and Felix Crousse, one of the older 
reds that is a fine cut flower variety. 





Peonies in Hawaii 


Was I have had no experience 
growing Peonies in a tropical 
country, the following suggestions 
might contain some points of value. 

First; avoid an acid soil. Any soil 
made of decayed vegetable matter is 
ordinarily acid, and if such a con- 
dition exists, applications of air 
slacked lime, or crushed limestone, or 
both, thoroughly mixed to some depth, 
say two feet, are needed to overcome 
the acidity which a Peony does not 
like. 

Second; Take pains that the soil 
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never gets bone dry, and on the other 
hand, make sure that the under- 
drainage is so free that water can 
soak away quickly after heavy rains. 

Third; Try planting so that the 
Peonies will have shade from 11 A. M. 
through the rest of the day, and if 
that is not successful, try complete 
shade, but with good air circulation 
at all times. 


Fourth; Plant only roots absolutely 
free from root gall infection. As the 
nematude worms which cause this ex- 
ist in great variety in the tropics, 
with no cold weather to check them, 
it may be impossible to do much with 
Peonies in as warm a country as 
Hawaii for this reason. 


Fifth; Plant two or three year old 
clumps, not divisions, and use only 
early double varieties, and singles, 
and Japs, as their blooms open better 
and are not so easily blasted by the 
heat. 

In any event, remember that the 
common Peony is native to Siberia 
and northern China; will endure 50 
degrees below zero without protec- 
tion; and may not be much better 
adapted to the tropics, than tropical 
plants are to the climate of those 
northern countries. The Officinalis 
Peony, being native to southern 
Europe, might stand more hot weather 
than the common Peony. The sug- 
gestions given have yielded some re- 
sults in the south central United 
States and in southern California. In 
the latter place the Tree Peony does 
well, while the wild species “Brownii” 
grows by the thousands, but unfor- 
tunately, the bloom is insignificant 
and ugly. Possibly some enthusiast 
can use it as a seed parent of a race 
which will do well in southern lati- 
tudes. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Fertilizing Peonies 
be! ONE or more past issues of THE 

FLOWER GROWER, fertilization of 
Peonies has been discussed and views 
of others invited. I have accumulated, 
as an amateur, a good deal of experi- 
ence and a fair measure of success in 
growing Peonies. 

Peonies with clean healthy roots 
will do well in any fairly fertile soil, 
that is not too sandy. It is much 
better to use no fertilizer and have 
clean roots than to use fertilizers and 
produce root disease. If ground for 
Peonies is excavated two feet deep be- 
fore planting, I think there can be 
no objection to manure in liberal 
quantities in the lower foot, but the 
upper foot of soil ought to be abso- 
lutely free from it. I will not say 
that manure worked into the top soil 
is inadvisable if it can be kept a foot 
away from the plants. But as a prac- 
tical matter, to keep it a foot from 
the plants, is nearly an impossibility. 
Cultivation of the soil carried on from 
time to time will almost inevitably 
bring manure against some plants, 
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and this is disastrous to their crowns 
and roots. 

Wood ashes cannot be commended 
too highly for Peonies and will not 
injure the plants. Moderate fertili- 
zation from time to time with bone 
meal, I think good practice, provided 
the bone meal is kept from contact 
with the plants. 

I know at least two professional 
growers, whose flowers are not ex- 
celled, who do not use animal manure 
for Peonies under any conditions 
whatever; and who do not use bone 
meal. Both cultivate frequently. One 
of them uses wood ashes in large 
quantities and the other uses a good 
deal of water. 

I should say cultivation and water 
at proper times will produce as good 
flowers as can be grown; or if any- 
thing will better their quality, it is 
wood ashes. Costly experience for- 
bids me to use any more manure for 
Peonies, except in the bottom of exca- 
vation as stated above. 


C. W. BUNN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Soil and conditions have much to 
do with proper fertilizing and proper 
handling of Peonies and, indeed, any 
other plant. It is my impression that 
the advice against the use of manure 
on Peonies is because some disastrous 
results have resulted from using 
fresh stable manure as a mulch when 
applied in the Fall. It is difficult to 
see how well-rotted manure, kept care- 
fully away from the crown of the 
plant, can do any damage; and it is 
difficult also to see why it should not 
be beneficial to Peonies the same as 
it is to other growing vegetation. 
Surely to produce yearly growth and 
flowers, plant food must be supplied. 

Now as this question of fertilizing 
of Peonies is an important one; and 
as it would seem those who have 
fought the idea of using manure are 
from the prairie states, or locations 
where practically a prairie soil is ex- 
perienced; it is quite pertinent to ask 
for the experience of Peony growers 
in hilly situations and on lean and 
sandy soils. 





Peonies for Decoration Day 


WE GROW Feonies for Decoration 
Day market. In this section of 
the country the early and the early 
mid-season varieties are usually on 
hand for Decoration Day but once in 
a while the season is late and the 
Peonies fail to bloom in time. The 
Spring of 1924 was a late Spring with 
us. We made a discovery that was 
worth a great deal to us and may be 
of interest to others. 

Early in the Spring, before the 
plants had come through the ground, 
we cleared a part of a large field of 
Peonies of all old tops and then plowed 
it (cultivated with horse) turning 
the fresh soil up to the sunshine. This 
plowing caused the plants in this part 
of the field to come through the 
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ground far in advance of the other 
part of the field. As soon as the 
plants in the other part of the field 
were well above the ground the whole 
field was plowed. In all cultivation 
from this time till buds were quite 
large, the entire field was plowed at 
the same time. 

Our Peonies are planted in rows, 
the rows being three feet eight inches 
apart. When I speak of plowing one 
part of one Peony field I mean culti- 
vating the three feet eight inch spaces 
between the rows by plowing these 
spaces with a two. shovel plow 
drawn by a horse, plowing each space 
twice for one cultivation. Going one 
way the plowing is a little nearer the 
Peony row on one side, returning in 
the same space the plow is kept nearer 
the row on the other side. In this 
way the entire space three feet eight 
inches is plowed. This is easily done 
even before the plants have burst 
through the ground as the stubs of 
the old plants mark the rows. 

The part of the field that was 
cleared of all old tops and trash before 
the plants showed above ground and 
was plowed at this time came into 
bloom more than a week in advance 
of the other part of the field; and the 
entire crop from this part was in 
market for Decoration Day and 
brought fine money returns. The 
other part of the field that was not 
plowed until the plants appeared above 
ground furnished only a few dozen 
blooms for Decoration Day, and so the 
crop from this part was of little value. 


Heretofore this entire field had 


blossomed at the same time. 

The varieties were the same in both 
parts of the field and the character 
of the soil was the same. The early 
plowing of the one part of the field 
gave us a fine lot of blooms for the 
market when the price was at the 
highest point. 

Once in a while our Peonies bloom 
as much as two weeks before Decora- 
tion Day. When this happens, we 
place the buds in cold storage in Cin- 
cinnati and hold them for Decoration 
Day market. 


J. K. STABLETON, (So. Ohio) 





The “Flowering” Dogwoods 


Among the smaller trees with scarlet 
or crimson autumn foliage none is more 
beautiful now than the so-called Flower- 
ing Dogwood, (Cornus florida) brilliant 
in its shades of crimson, scarlet and 
green. Its autumn beauty is increased 
by the contrast of the color on the upper 
and lower surfaces of the leaves for only 
the upper surface changes color, the 
lower surface retaining the pale, some- 
times nearly white, color of the Summer. 
For regions with a winter climate as 
severe as that of eastern Massachusetts, 
the eastern Asiatic relative (Cornus 
kousa) of the native Flowering Dogwood, 
is a more reliable plant. It is a smaller 
tree than the eastern American plant; 
the leaves turn as brilliantly in the Au- 
tumn; the flower-buds are not killed or 
injured by the severest cold of our Win- 
ters, and open from two to three weeks 
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later; and the floral bracts, whi 
round the clusters of small Pre. ~ 
are the conspicuous feature of the a 
florescence, are narrower, further a bee 
and pointed, not broad and rounded, 
the apex. The fruit is even handgo se 
than that of the American plant for the 
individual fruits are united into a gl 
scarlet head which is raised on g lo 
slender erect stem and are not, like tho 
of the American plant, in clusters of ma 
arate fruits. The form discovered an, 
introduced by Wilson from western Ching 
promises to be even a better plant in 
this climate than the Japanese fy 
for it appears to be equally hardy, and 
the floral bracts are larger and over 
below the middle, forming a cup |i 
those of the American species, This 
plant is still rare, but as it Produces 
good crops of seeds in the Arboretum 
it is to be hoped that it will soon be 
within the reach of lovers of handsome 
rend trees.—(Arnold Arboretum By. 
etin 





“Mountain Boomers” 


In the rocky and more or less arid 
sections of Texas lives a Lizard thy 
has somehow failed to get much notice 
from the press agents, notwithstand. 
ing very definite qualifications. It js 
a ground dweller, reaching a length 
of fourteen inches; variously colored 
with red, blue, yellow and shades of 
gray, possessing the ability to change 
these at will, and can outrun anything 
of its length. Furthermore if a rock 


_is thrown at it, as it runs away, it 


will, in nearly every _ instance, 
promptly change ends, take the back 
track and mount your person without 
any visible lessening of speed. It is 
said to be poisonous by many of the 
natives but this has not been sub 
stantiated. I once found a fourteen 
inch specimen in the middle of the 
road, locked in mortal combat witha 
big Blacksnake that had tried to make 
a meal off it. The Blacksnake had 
it by the hind quarters and it had the 
snake just back of the head. I broke 
the deadlock and the snake beat a 
grateful retreat, but the “mountain 
boomer” merely raised up on his tip 
toes and opened his mouth at me. 
When I left he was still standing his 
ground. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





Handling Nursery Stock 
Before Planting 


Continued from Page 140 


tion for a long time. To keep the 
tops dormant as long as possible heel 
in the plants on the north side of 4 
building where the sun cannot strike 
them. 

If nursery stock is dry and in poor 
condition when it arrives, it is a g 


‘plan to bury it in the ground for 4 


few days or to soak it in cold water 
for twenty-four hours. Either prat- 
tice will improve such stock a great 
deal. Fewer plants will die after 


planting, and all of them will start 
into growth more promptly and vig- 
orously. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Seasonable Work for April 


SEED SOWING 
LL seeds of plants for summer 
flowering, should be sown this 
month. 
Sow Clarkia, Godesia, Lark- 


spur, Annual Lupins, etc, outside. 


I 


On a hotbed sow summer flowering 
Annuals,—Asters, Zinnias, Phlox, Cos- 
mos, Stocks, Dianthus Hedwiggii, An- 
nual Hollyhocks, etc. Also Tomatoes, 
Pepper, Celery, and Egg Plant. 


Sow Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
and B. Sprouts, outside; and sow suc- 
cession crops of Peas, Carrots, Rad- 
ishes, Spinach, and Turnips. 

Prune Roses, and dig over the beds; 


also give good drenchings of manure 
water. 


Make new plantations of Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and sow seeds of Globe 
Artichokes. They can also be propa- 
gated by suckers, taken now. Plant 
three feet apart each way, on well 
manured ground, and give abundance 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


of manure water during the Summer. 

Sow Celery now for late supply. 
Sutton’s Ivory White is good standard 
sort for late supply; or Henderson’s 
Winter Queen. 


Plant the main crop of Potatoes 





by end of the month. If manure is 
used with this crop, place some Mush- 
room spawn with the potatoes; then 
in Fall you will get Mushrooms under 
the potato haulm. (stalks or vines.— 
Ed.) It is also a good plan to place 
spawn on hotbeds, or any other place 
where manure is used. 


Sow the main crop of Parsnips and 
Carrots this month; also Onions, 
Leeks, Red Beet, Salsify, and Scor- 
zonera. 


It is a good time now to make an 
Herb bed. You can grow these from 
seed, sown this month, or can propa- 
gate them by cuttings and divisions. 

Make new plantations of Straw- 
berries now, and fork over old beds, 





removing runners, and give a good 
dressing of commercial fertilizer. 
There is a good system of growing 
Strawberries, that might be practiced 
with advantage in every small gar- 
den. This is to treat them as an- 


a 


BEGON/, 


nuals. Runners are taken from strong 
plants, potted up, and grown in pots 
till June. When the first crop of 
early Peas is over, the ground is 
dug, and these potted plants are set 
out in rows, one foot apart, and 
eighteen inches between the rows. 
They are well cultivated all Summer, 
and the following Summer bear heavy 
crops of finest fruit. Then, after the 
crop is gathered they are dug in and 
a new plantation started in a fresh, 
place. Hundreds of acres are grown 
this way in England, where they claim 
much better berries; and heavier 
crops can be raised on same space, by 
this method, than by the matted row. 
Also there is a big saving in time 
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and labor. With this system special 
plants are grown to produce runners, 
and these are never allowed to pro- 
duce fruit. 

NEW PLANTS WORTH GROWING 

NEW SWEET PEAS: Guinea Gold; 
colour deep golden-orange, four and 
five flowers on strong stems. Award 
of merit, 1920. 

Moonbeam; pretty shade of lilac- 
blue, suffused with heliotrope. 
exhibition variety. 

Sunshine; a pleasing shade of Her- 
mosa pink, with blotches of deepest 
primrose at base of standards. Large 
flowers, on long stems, in fours, in 
greatest profusion. One of the best 
novelties, 1925. 

Wembley; best novelty, 1925. A 
wonderful shade of lavender. Large 
flowers on long stems, and first class 
exhibition flowers. Received gold 
medal for best new Sweet Pea, 1924. 

GIANT RACE OF CAMPANULA 
PERSICIFOLIA: This new strain 
grows four to five feet high, with 
pyramidal _ spikes. Colour ranges 
through White, Mauve, Blue, and 
Violet. Special good named varieties 
are;—Everest, Faerie Queen, Queen 
of June, Snow Queen, The King, Shir- 
ley, Crescent, and Fleur de Neige. 


A fine . 





The Diagram Shows Work 
for the Month Illustrated 


No. 1, 2, and 3, show transplanting. 
Seedlings started under glass in Feb- 
ruary will now need transplanting. 
Many things, such as choice Del- 
phiniums, 4, can be potted into small 
pots, so that they will not be disturbed 
at planting time, and will flower same 
year. 

Leeks sown in boxes, in frames dur- 
ing February, will be ready for plant- 
ing in well manured trenches, 13, 
same as for Celery. 


Early Peas will need protecting by 
cotton, strung over the rows, 12; also 
by a good dusting of soot. 


Early Cabbage plants, started un- 
der glass, will be ready for planting 
outside, and if puddled in a mixture 
of clay and lime, this will help pro- 
tect them from cutworms. Another 
way is to grow them in paper bands 
or boxes, which helps to give them pro- 
tection till well established, 6. An- 
other way is to cut strips of paper, 
soaked in creosote, (A), and to fit 
them around the stems. 


A trap for Wire worms is also 
shown. This is filled with pieces of 
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Potato or Turnip, and buried in the 
ground. Taken up and examined every 
few days, B. 


Dry Bulbs of Begonias are starteq 
now, 10, in the window garden, for 
summer flowering, 9. They prefer 
soil composed of half peat, half loam. 


Hydrangeas will be growing rapidly 
now, and cuttings can be rooted easily 
in wet sand. Many will flower same 
year, 7. 


Large plants of Aspidistras can be 
divided, and repotted now, 8. 


FRAMES AND HOTBEDS 


Keep frames well ventilated op 
warm days, always tilting the sashes 
on opposite side to the wind, 13. A 
piece of wood, cut as at D, is very 
handy for this purpose. 


Many seedlings will need shading 
with cheese cloth during the hottest 
part of the day. 

Sow Primulas, Calceolarias, Ciner- 
arias, and Fiberous Begonias this 
month, to flower in window garden in 
Fall and next Spring. 

Cut off side shoots of Globe Arti- 
chokes, and plant these, 11, when 
starting new beds. 
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ASPIRIN FOR CUT FLOWERS 


I am not quite ready to accent J. 
Marion Shull’s report on aspirin for 
cut flowers as final. He put the aspirin 
in the water when the flowers were fresh. 
I had supposed that it was to be used 
only as the flowers began to droop. 
Medicine that might injure a healthy 
person could be life itself to one who is 
ill. 

Last Spring I put some aspirin in a 
vase of Farncombe Sanders Tulips that 
had started to. wilt, and they revived 
wonderfully. I would not say from that 
one test, however, that it was the aspirin 
that did it. It might have been cutting 
off the stems and changing the water. 


Someone with plenty of time and in- 
quisitiveness ought to go into this matter 
more thoroughly. Mr. Shull did not 
cover all the possibilities by any means. 
Aspirin might help some flowers but not 
others. One or two tests alone ought not 
to be accepted as conclusive. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


TROUBLE WITH 
ASPARAGUS FERN 


A reader of THE FLOWER GROWER asks 
why the sprays or fronds of her Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri either turn yellow, or else 
present a sickly appearance when about 
half grown. The plant is growing in a 
sunny window along with other plants 
where it receives the same treatment. 

All members of the Asparagus family 
occasionally require a season of rest; 
so when the foliage commences to turn 
yellow, or otherwise decay, water should 
be sparingly given for several weeks, 


and in such cases when new sprouts ap- 
pear, the faded tops should be cut off; 
the plant taken out of the pot; and much 
of the soil carefully removed without 
disturbing the roots too much; and the 
plant repotted in a clean pot, using fresh 
soil, and drainage. 


The plant referred to has no doubt 
been growing in an imperfectly drained 
pot so that the soil has become water- 
soaked, stagnant, and sour. I suggest 
that the plant be repotted at once in 
light loam soil, watered sparingly un- 
til growth commences, when the supply 
of moisture should be gradually in- 
creased. Inside, the plants should be 
given a light sunny situation if possible, 
a temperature of from 55° to 60°, and 
when in a state of growth during the 
summer months, an abundant supply of 
water, both overhead and at the roots. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 


THE “WILD BEAN” 


W. A. Bridwell inquires about a 
“Wild Bean.” I believe it to be Cen- 
trosema Virginianum. He wrote that 
it had flowers up-side-down which fur- 
nished me a key. I have a picture of the 
flowers but have never seen the live 
plant. Have had seeds of it but did 


' not succeed in getting them to germinate 


Would try again if I knew where to get 
seeds. 

The Centrosema is a mono-type genus, 
there being but one species, and is a 
near relative of the Clitorias (Butter- 
fly-Peas,) with showy blue flowers, 


which grows in the Southern states. 
I wonder, Brother Bridwell, if you no- 


ticed a spur-like projection near the base, 
on the back of the standard? That is 
characteristic of the Centrosema. Habi- 
tat, sandy woods, from Virginia south- 
ward. Flowers in July. 

I. G. Noyes 





A Garden Correspondence 
Continued from Page 145 

There are many bits of cultural and 
descriptive information but no records 
of local experience to guide my way. 
Hence I am trying them in all the 
various sites available. Fortunately 
I have tried them as samples before. 
Do you remember how delightfully at 
home the Cyclamen-flowered N. trian- 
drus appeared with Forget-me-nots in 
the dry wood-earth and gravel of the 
rock-garden, and how quickly vanished 
the fascinating little Hoop-petticoats? 
Why under the sun triandrus should 
be called Angel’s Tears, I never could 
see; though I suppose that if the in- 
habitants of heaven ever did weep, 
their weepings would be as attractive 
as these slender drooping pearls. The 
Hoop-petticoats, N. bulbocodium, seem 
satisfied down with the Primulas, in 
moist meadow soil in partial shade. 
In deep and light yellow, and white 
they gape up at you, open-throated, 
like birdlings from a nest. Will they 
or will they not thrive? That remains 
to be seen, but I hope to get a good 
lot more before that restrictive quar- 
antine drops like a cloud of poison gas 
between my garden and its friends, 
not its enemies, as one would expect 
from so loathsome a screen, abroad. 

In the old days a garden and a para- 
dise were one in meaning but now 
the devil at times enters in and even 
a garden may assume another guise. 
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Why Muddle? 


queer MINE ,— 

ter a fortnight of April weather 
el tone has started the buds to 
purgeon, March has come in with a 
cold blustering blow, and I can only 
hope that the garden was not deceived 
by its old enemy the weather. - Of late, 
probably because the fact has been 
forced upon my attention by some 
letters; by a number of reports from 
the students at Lowthorpe; and finally 
by one of these open discussions that 
are so apt to follow an informal lec- 
ture; I have been stirred by the ap- 
parent stupidity of people who want to 
know; and yet do not know how to go 
about finding things out for them- 
selves. I suppose it is really just be- 
cause they don’t want to know enough 
to take the time to study; but it is, at 
any rate, somewhat of an irritation. 
Letters of inquiry are often a real 
pleasure, but verbal questions have a 
lack of permanence that detracts im- 
mensely from their interest. 


If it were a matter of acquiring 
information about some rare species it 
would be one thing; but most Ameri- 
cans seem to enter the garden para- 
dise by way of the collectors’ gate, 
and for most of these a well-informed 
guide awaits their pleasure. The first 
difficulty is undoubtedly that the Pub- 
lic Libraries, large and small, have 
been slow to appreciate the popular 
demand for garden’ information. 
Nonetheless, any news-stand; and al- 
most any periodical of an agricul- 
tural or horticultural nature, will pro- 
vide a thread that leads to the un- 
raveling of the whole mystery; and 
any public librarian can start the ball 
a-rolling. Then would come an in- 
quiry to an old Horticultural library, 
such as those maintained by the Mass- 
achusetts (Boston), New York, or 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) societies, 
and the source of general information 
has been reached. 


This carries us on to the specialized 
work of. National Plant Societies de- 
voted to the Rose, the Gladiolus, the 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia, Sweet Pea, Car- 
nation, or Chrysanthemum. The value 
of their work is largely dependent 
upon the permanence of the flowers 
which give them their name; but at 
the least you will get the best advice 
on cultural needs and customs accom- 
panied by a recommendation of the 
best new varieties. It is to be ex- 
pected that annuals should be in a 
constant state of transition and im- 
provement,—there is no less improve- 
ment in the hardy plants though it is 
slower in its effect upon the trade,— 
and wise recommendations of varieties 


are necessarily based on experience 
over a number of years. 

The Peony Society was, I think, the 
first to initiate a symposium policy of 
separating the sheep from the goats; 
the Iris Society followed suit; and 
just this last year the Gladioli have 
been rated. With our experience, sis- 
ter mine, it is unbelievable to find 
that the average nurseryman and gar- 
dener does not appreciate the dollars 
and cents value to him of this selective 
voting. We are entirely too apt to 
follow a chance “tip” and ignore the 
findings of a statistical report. 


Take the familiar example of the 
Iris. A list of 2500 names was re- 
duced to 750 commonly known in 
America; and of these hardly ONE 
HUNDRED were found to rate over 
80% in quality. The next step has 
been the publication of an Official 
White List of representative varieties 
recommended for general planting. 
This sort of thing helps in two dis- 
tinct ways: You are more likely to 
get the color, height, or quality that 
you want, than from a mere catalogue 
description; and you need not waste 
money on things that will not prove 
satisfactory. The usual $3.00 dues are 
an investment that may reasonably 
pay a big dividend if it prevents 
wasteful expenditure. In_ plants, 
quality and high price are not neces- 
sarily linked, and to buy one good 
variety at a low price, isfar wiser than 
to buy many poor ones. Unfortunately 
the nursery lists are cluttered with 
plants of little ornamental value and 
they will remain so until the buying 
public develops judgment for itself; 
or at least the will to take advantage 
of the authoritative service offered in 
many lines of endeavor. 


There are, to be sure, many flower 
groups that have not received special 
attention but rarely is it impossible 
to get a good article on Lilacs or 
Deutzias, Ferns, Lilies, or many 
others. Specialists’ catalogues are 
often a mine of information on named 
varieties and books of reference on 
species. All this sort of information 
is sufficient for the beginner, but the 
student becomes amazed at the over- 
whelming lack of detailed information 
in any particular case. 


With Quarantine 37 putting a final 
ban on Narcissi this year, I have been 
trying to establish colonies of them 
happily about the garden. I expect 
to be able to get, at a price, American 
grown bulbs of many named varieties, 
but I doubt if some of the delightful 
small species will be at all obtainable. 


Continued on Page 144 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











HILE showing a party through 
my Peony garden last June, one 
lady asked, “why don’t my Peonies 
bloom like these?” 
“Do you cultivate around them?” 
I asked. 
“No,” she replied, “that’s a lot of 
bother—do you have to do that?” 
While everyone knows that cultiva- 
tion is essential to the successful 
growing of corn and potatoes and gar- 
den truck in general, many let it stop 
right there and trust everything else 
to take care of itself. 


How nice it would be for some peo- 
ple to live in the heart of some trop- 
ical country where to exist it would 
only be necessary to go out when hun- 
gry and shake a loaf or two down 
from the Breadfruit tree! 


I wonder why it is always so hard 
to find a man to do a little extra work 
when the work is ready to be done. 
“The Man with a Hoe” is conspicu- 
ously absent when he is most needed. 
There always seems to be idle men 
a-plenty, but try to connect one up 
with a waiting job and hear his fund 
of lame excuses. “And with one ac- 
cord they began to make excuses.” 

You’ve probably heard the story 
about the darky who was asked by a 
man who needed a little help: 

“Mose, do you want a job of work?” 

“No, boss,” he replied, “not if ah 
can get anything else to do.” 


Is the conscientious laborer becom- 
ing extinct? Is he to become obsolete 
—a mere memory of the past like the 
Dodo Bird, the chaperone and the se- 
ductive Tom and Jerry? I can re- 
member; when it was not uncommon 
to hear craftsmen boast that they 
could lay a certain number of brick 
in a day, or could nail on so many 
shingles or build that much stone wall 
as a day’s work. 

I say, I can remember this—which 
proves that I have a good memory and 
also attests to the fact that I am older 
than some of you. 


Illustrating the truth of the biblical 
dictum, “The first shall be last and the 
last shall be first,” did you ever notice 
that the family who lives nearest the 
church is invariably the last to ar- 
rive, and the family who lives farthest 
away usually gets there about the 
first? 


Friend, don’t waste your time and 
mine telling me about that wonderful 
garden you had and those wonderfully 


_ beautiful flowers you raised when you 


lived in Podunk, or over in Watkins 
County. Take me out in the back- 
yard and show me what you have 
blooming here and now. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Education—Right and Wrong 


T A recent meeting of the Southern California Acad- 
A demy of Criminology, Raymond I. Turney, Director 
of the Los Angeles Crime Commission, stated some 
facts, and offered some suggestions based thereon, which 
will be interesting to everyone. 


He states that among prisoners in the Los Angeles 
County Jail, 7% were college graduates as against 614% 
in ordinary civil life; 122% of the prisoners had college 
training; and 45 % were high school graduates, compared 
with 25% outside the walls. 


Mr Turney states that the prisoners all agreed that 
there had been a lack of moral training and defect of 
character-building in the schools; and that the same thing 
was true of the religions; a majority of which were rep- 
resented. Mr. Turney states further that all prisoners 
believed in punishment, and favored institutions where 
prisoners could be employed in producing some commodity. 


Those who have read this magazine for several years 
have noted a number of brief sermons by the Editor on 
the question of education; and may recall numerous hints 
to the effect that our educational methods have been and 
are badly deficient. While the above cited statements 
and facts may not be positive proof of this, they are 
very near it; and doubtless what Mr. Turney has found 
in the Los Angeles County Jail, will be found in most 
any institution of a similar character, anywhere. 

Our educational methods are almost no education at 
all, when judged from the standpoint of moral and spirit- 
ual progress. And is not moral and spiritual progress far 
more important than the bogus refinements which our 
so-called education gives? 


y we the Editor will point out right here, as he has 
often in the past, that an education which teaches, 
either directly or by inference, that if we acquire educa- 
tion we can do without work, is wrong in basic principle. 
True education should teach the honor, necessity, and, 
desirability of labor; and not the reverse, as does our 
present education. 

Our educators may dispute this statement of fact, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. While our teachers do not 
perhaps say in so many words that if we follow their 
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course of study we can do without work; the inference 
is there and it cannot be mistaken. It is held oyt to 
young men and young women that if they follow 
curriculum laid down they may secure positions which 
are easier, and inferentially better. But are they better? 
They are not. 

We surely need more education of the right kind, and 
we need less of the kind we are getting now. Education 
which does not teach moral duties; religious duties; the 
brotherhood of man; and humane treatment of the 80- 
called lower orders of life, is no education at all, J, 
many cases, as proven by what Mr. Turney has found ag 
above, it is worse than useless. 


Give us, then, more education which will tell us that 
we are here on earth, not to endeavor to elevate ourselyeg 
above our brothers, but to develop ourselves,—our natura] 
faculties and resources,—and put ourselves in better cop. 
dition for a better work in a life to come. 


MADISON Cooper 





Flower Growing and Health 


What Mrs. Pruden says under head of “FLowg 
GROWER Brings Health” in this department this month 
goes to show what great benefits are derived from aggp. 
ciation with nature. It incidentally goes to show that 
THE FLOWER GROWER has been instrumental in helping at 
least one person to regain health. It is surely the Editor's 
hope that THE FLOWER GROWER may be of service to many 
people in a similar way. 

An occupation which gives a person the joy of ac 
complishment will do much toward making life worth 
while. Life without work is uninteresting and unprofit- 
able, and by many might be considered a failure. Thomas 
A. Edison says that the trouble with most men is that 
they do not take an interest in many things. In short, 
Mr. Edison approves the balanced activities which the 
Editor of this magazine has been preaching about these 
many months. 

And what better avocation could a person undertake 
than the growing of flowers to balance his activities? 





An Easter Offering 


“He is risen!” 

“He is risen, indeed!” 
From the walled garden of my heart, 
I bring you the first Snowdrops, 
Scilla and Crocus buds— 
Yellow, gold, pure white, 
And purple streaked with violet; 
I gather these for you, each one, at sun-up, 
And scatter them now at your feet. 
I bring you all the spring’s blue— 
Hyacinth sprays of every shade— 
Turquoise, opal, sapphire and amethyst; 
I bring the powdered blue of clouds, 
The blue of storm and night, ; 
The purplish blue.of near-by hills and mountains, 
And the blues of sea at high and low tide: 
All these, too, I heap at your feet, 
Bound and twined with Ground Laurel, 
Chalice flower and English Daffodil. 
For this is the Easter Morn! 

“He is risen!” 

“He is risen, indeed!” 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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“What’s in a Name?” 


In your December (1923) number you quote fr —_— 
letter of Mrs. King regarding descriptive accuracy in the 
naming of flowers: “Words, names can be so beautiful— 
but so often with flowers, where all should be so beautiful, 
they are ugly or foolish.” 

In this age of multiplicity of laws, regulations, quaran- 
tines and proscribed vision, I make a plea for freedom of 
tudught and action and the exercise of our own tastes, 
rather than be obliged to accept prepared formulas as to 
what is beautiful and what is not. 

Granting that there may be some abuse in the de- 
scribing of “novelties,” may I not be permitted to believe 
that some little, single flower or a dainty plant, is beau- 
tiful, and be allowed to pass the information on to others 
of like mind? Or must we accept the conclusion that a 
monstrous, very double flower sets the standard for all 
that is beautiful? 

Surely we are all entitled to our own opinions and the 
privilege of stating them freely—let us hold to what little 
liberty still remains and which our multitude of law 
makers have not yet discovered. 

E. C. Vick 


EpIToR’s NOTE: 


If the Editor is to act as judge he will decide that 
both Mrs. King and Mr. Vick win. 

Mrs. King is quite right that names of flowers should 
be beautiful, and the flowers should be beautiful, too, 
but are they always beautiful? 

Then Mr. Vick is quite right in demanding that each 
individual have liberty of thought and liberty in the ex- 
ercise of his own taste. There is no reason at all why 
anyone should tell us what flowers are beautiful and which 
ones we should Select for our own satisfaction and en- 
joyment. 

But what do you think of any originator of flowers 
who names a variety Bootlegger? Who will argue in 
favor of such a name? The naming of a flower after 
the name of an outlaw, while quite within the privilege and 
rights of the originator, condemns a variety in public 
estimation. 

But “what’s in a name” is a long story and can be 
told only in very much more space. 





FLOWER GROWER Brings Health 


UF TO eighteen months ago I was a confirmed invalid,— 

could think of nothing but pains and sickness. A 
friend of mine, knowing my love for flowers, sent me a 
copy of your wonderful FLOWER GROWER. I was so de- 
lighted with it that I ordered it sent to me by the year. 
I would have the maid put all my copies on the bed when 
I was not able to be up. I had a little note book and as 
I learned from THE FLOWER GROWER, I made notes in my 
little book to be put into practice in the Spring. 

I became so much interested in my flowers and plans 
for Spring, I forgot all my sickness and when Spring 
came I was ready to go out and work out my plans. The 
result was my flower garden was not only a joy to me 
but to all my neighbors and friends. 

Thanks to THE FLOWER GROWER for telling me what to 
do each month—my garden was a grand success; and 
every day I worked in my flowers, I came nearer the Great 
Creator; and I walked with him and talked with him; I 
forgot my pains and sickness; and today I am a well and 
happy woman. 


Mrs. J. R. PRUDEN 
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Do Not Waste Time 


HERE is an old saying that time is money. And 
"T when the Editor was a youngster the boys elaborated 

on this, and made a joke of it, by saying “Time is 
money,—I have no time.” But seriously while time may 
be equal to money it has a value much greater than that. 


When the Editor, in his varied experience, sojourned 
for a time in Southern Iowa, (pronounced with the accent 
on the I,) one of the phrases which sticks in his memory 
was “slip away time.” And the Editor always thought 
that anyone who would deliberately try to “slip away 
time,” which meant to put in time which was not profit- 
ably employed, was guilty of a crime. And the Editor 
thinks so still. 


“Time is money.” But it is also more than that. It 
is given to us to use in the best possible way for our im- 
provement, for the helping of our fellows, and for the 
advancement of world affairs in general. Therefore, any 
person who deliberately finds it necessary to adopt some 
pastime, or to “slip away time,” as my Iowa friends would 
have it, is guilty of a most serious offense against hu- 
manity. 


But this does not mean that we should continually be 
on the jump to turn our time into money. It only means 
that we should employ our time, efforts, and energy to 
the best possible advantage, for the general betterment of 
ourselves, our friends, and the world at large. Nor does 
it mean that we should not have reasonable recreation; 
as recreation of the right kind is time as well employed as 
though it produced coin of the realm. 


Summed up in a few words, one should not find it 
necessary to sit idly waiting for time to pass. Nor should 
one use time which necessarily is consumed in waiting for 
trains, etc., in doing nothing, or worse. As an object 
lesson, the Editor has read billions of words while on rail- 
road trains, and while waiting for railroad connections; 
and time which might otherwise have been an absolute 
waste or worse,—as the mind is liable to ramble into 
fields which are detrimental,—has been employed in se- 
curing the liberal education which can be secured from the 
reading of periodicals of the right class. 


MADISON COOPER 





Planting Time 
’Tis planting time in garden and in field; 


Flowers for beauty, grain for needed yield. 


This tiny seed no spark of life now shows, 
But planted, breaks its bonds and lives and grows. 


If I withhold it from the soil it will 
Fail of the purpose given it to fill. 


It is a seed for just a little space, 
*Till through the soil it springs to life and grace. 


And deep within this husk of me there hides 
Eternal life that planting time abides. 


For I am not what I am meant to be 
*Till I am planted for eternity! 


FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 





Newspapers and Crime 


OME of the big metropolitan newspapers give as much 
as thirty per cent or more of their news columns to the 
delineation of crime. 

Now what do you suppose is the effect of that sort 
of thing? Not only does it educate readers into a morbid 
frame of mind, but this sensational matter actually tends 
to develop more crime. 


The newspapers are fond of telling us that they print 
what the people want to read. Well, the average person 
certainly doesn’t want to read about crime to the extent 
of one-third of his newspaper reading. Besides the news- 
papers have a moral obligation to their clientele, and there 
is no need of their elaborating on crime and telling all its 
details. : 

If the newspapers think it is necessary in order to meet 
competition, to carry out any such program they are 
plainly mistaken, and they will so find it in the long run. 


The affairs of this great American Republic are, in the 
final accounting, controlled by The Great American Middle- 
class, of which the Editor of this magazine is fond of 
telling, and The Great American Middle-class will, one 
of these days, tell the newspapers what they ought to 
print and what they will read, and their demands will 
be met by the less sensational papers. Then those of the 
other stripe will go out of existence or be curtailed to an 
extent where they will lose their sensational influence. 

MADISON COOPER 





Grow Flowers and Get Inspiration 


I HAVE a hundred dollars invested in seeds, bulbs, roots 
and tubers in the ground. Man, Sir! There was never 
a poker game, a race track or a pair of bones that would 
give a man with a gambling instinct a better run for his 
money than a flower garden! There are worms and bugs 
and grubs and droughts and wet spells to fight. If you 
lose, the whole works go flooie. If you win, oh boy, the 
flowers you get! 

No kid waiting for Christmas, no small boy waiting 
for a circus ever had any more thrills of impatience than 
those with which I wait for Spring! 

Digging in a garden is better exercise than golf, better 
gambling than poker, better fun than a circus and brings 
finer presents than Christmas. 

I have learned a lot in planting my flower garden; a 
lot about men and a little about God. Most of us are 
so busy we do not get much time to think about God. 
Most of us are so shaky in our faith that we push God 
aside or put him in the “Unanswered” file. A flower 
garden won’t permit that. It impresses you that He is 
right here, now. 

I take a bulb, dull brown and seemingly lifeless and 
bury it in the earth to see it spring into life and bring 
forth a thousand times its bulk in leaf and lovely flower. 
How can I ever again question the full truth of life be- 
yond the grave or fail to laugh at a preacher who has 
to go to the Bible to prove it? 

I study the grub and the beetle, the chrysalis and the 
butterfly. How can I doubt there is a Supreme power 
over and above all, who plans and executes each of these 
great wonder works in the little creeping, flying and dig- 
ging things? 

I dig in the earth, I crumble it in my hands, I get close 
to it by actual contact, I am a bigger and better man from 
getting away from theory into the realm of reality, from 
books and magazines like this, which are all one-man stuff 
into the land of all-man stuff. I am a better man for 
having planted and watered and dug and delved until 
my back ached and my tender palms were blistered from 
the spade and trowel. 


C alcium, NY 
April, 1995 


Like you, I have buried my dead. I, too, have wa: 
with my bitter tears the graves of those I loved and | 
in the narrow house appointed for all living. eft 

But as I plant the sleeping bulbs and the dormant 
as I laid in the ground and covered tenderly those q 
looking tubers and roots, I realized that the warm b " 
of God’s Spring, the tender rains of His April and 
sweet influence of His great plan will bring them to . ; 
and make them spring triumphant from the erent 
which I SO tenderly plant them. So, too, will my lo r 
ones, by His warm smile and His gentle plan be reaienn 
to me Some Day, Some How, Some Place. I know - 
when or how, nor do I care. I know that He Whose * 
restores the flowers each year, brings back their blog 
and their green leaves, will not be less gentle or legs re 
der to me. I know no denomination or creed, I care little 
for dogma or denomination and less for the battle betw 
modernism and fundamentalism, but my garden chan 
“There is a God, and all is well!” 4 

Sounds like a sermon, doesn’t it? I did not so mean it, 
I am only trying to tell you some of the fun I am havi 
out of my flower garden and suggesting you shoot a little 
wad of dough in one as a fine gambling proposition— 
ROE FULKERSON, (In The Kiwanis Magazine) 








A War Dog 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16, (Associated Press Dispatch) — 
When Horace Love, torn by machine gun bullets, Leap 
ing for death in No Man’s Land, a dog saved his life 
Yesterday he saved that dog. 

Love, now a student at Northwestern university, was 
severely wounded while fighting in the Argonne, wher 
the dog, Bolivar, then working for the German Red Cross, 
found him, went back to surgeons and brought them t 
the stricken man. Later American forces captured the 
position, and when Love returned home he brought Bolivar 
About a month ago Love, with another student, los 
Bolivar while on a hike. For days they searched in yain, 
Meanwhile reports were brought in that a “wolf” had 
been seen. 

Yesterday, Love, still at his quest, was stopped bya 
policeman because his automobile lacked a license tab, 
At a suburban station he explained his search. 

. “Why we've a dog like that,” the sergeant suid, 

Caught him—it took half a dozen of us—after he had 
scared folks on the roads. He looked half starved; he's 
scheduled to be shot in the morning.” 

“You'll have to shoot me first,” Love said. 

Bolivar was brought in. He was a skeleton. But 
he cleared the room in one bound and almost floored his 
master with his joyous assault. 

There was no execution. 





Metaphor 


This was a bud when first I viewed 
Its loveliness with reverent eyes; 
Each softly folded petal held 

The promise of some sweet surprise. 
The dew of morning clung to it; 

A diadem of nascent gleams— 

A thing to waken tender thoughts 
And ecstacy of half-formed dreams. 


A brazen blossom bares its all, 
Unblushing, to the glaring sun. 

Its heart is naked, tracked across 
Where dusty-footed bees have run. 
Gone the honey and perfume; 
Petals faded; dead, they seem— 
The listless breeze of afternoon 
Bestirs the ashes of a dream. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Wild Life and Humanity 


H. G. Wells, the novelist, historian, and well known 
author, in his monumental work, “Outlines of History,” 
in speaking and suggesting of a better ordered world at 
par future time, gives us the following to think about: 


Men will turn again with renewed interest to the 
animal world. In these disordered days a stupid, 
uncontrollable massacre of animal ‘species goes on— 

- from certain angles of vision it is a thing almost 
more tragic than human miseries; in the nineteenth 
century dozens of animal species, and some of them 
very interesting species, were exterminated; but one 
of the first fruits of an effective world state would be 
the better protection of what are now wild beasts. 
It is a strange thing in human history to note how 
little has been done since the Bronze Age in taming, 
using, befriending, and appreciating the animal life 
‘about us. But that mere witless killing which is called 
sport today would inevitably give place to a better 
educated world community to a modification of the 
primitive instincts that find expression in this way, 
changing them into an interest not in the deaths, but 
in the lives of beasts, and leading to fresh and per- 
haps very strange and beautiful attempts to befriend 
these pathetic, kindred lower creatures we no longer 
fear as enemies, hate as rivals, or need of slaves. 

Yes, indeed, Wells has given us something to think 
about, and our so-called and self-styled sportsmen should 
especially be interested in what Wells has to say. It 
is a fact that these are “disordered days,” and as Wells 
says, a “stupid and uncontrollable massacre of the animal 
species goes on.” 

As a matter of plain fact, very little thought is given 
to such things even by people who consider themselves 
well read and well versed in The Humanities. But this 
Editor will have something more to say along this line 
at some future time. In the meantime, friends, have 
respect and consideration for your brothers, the animals,— 
consider their ways and be wise. 





Headlines Should be Honest 


We understand that some courses in some high schools 
include certain lessons in journalism. Among other things 
taught is that in writing headlines for articles they should 
not consist of more than four words. 


We disagree with this teaching! It is absolute folly 
to try and express the contents of some articles in four 
words, and a headline which does not tell what is in the 
article is a fraud on the face of it. Headlines are, (or 
should be) prima facie evidence, as a lawyer might say, 
of what an article contains. 

Incidentally we want to call attention to the fact that 
it is our aim, although perhaps we sometimes fail in the 
endeavor, to have the headlines which appear in THE 
FLOWER GROWER indicate the contents of the article as 
near as may be. No headlines simply to attract the eye 
or those of a catchy nature are tolerated except on the 
insistence of some author who thinks he knows better 
how to do it than the editor. 


The headlines of an article should indicate the char- 
acter or nature of the article, just as dress indicates the 
character of the individual. It is of course not always 
possible to do this exactly, and we are quite aware that 
dress does not always indicate the character of the in- 
dividual: But just the same the principle is there and 
you may adapt the lesson to your own purpose in any 
way you see fit. 


MADISON COOPER 











Pessimism? No-o-o0! 


During prosperous times like the present, if they are 
prosperous, (the fact may be somewhat in doubt) many 
different authorities unite in telling us what good pros- 
pects there are ahead. But did you ever stop to think, 
dear brother, that these same authorities never tell us, 
even if they know, when things are about to turn the 
other way? If they know conditions are bad they are 
as dumb as an oyster. You probably wonder why this is 
so, but I can’t tell you,—I don’t know. 


But I will tell you one thing, don’t place too much 
dependence on statistics and statisticians when it comes 
to business activities and good times. Times which are 
good prima facie, may be punk at the bottom. And vice 
versa,—times which appear bad, may be fundamentally 
sound. 


—EDITOR 





“Came the Spring with all its splendor 
All its Birds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers, and leaves and grasses.” 


LONGFELLOW—Hiawatha 





This Crowded Life 


How sordid is this crowded life, its spite 

And envy, the unkindness brought to light! 
It makes me think of those great modest hearts 
That spend their quiet lives in lonely parts, 

In deserts, hills or woods; and pass away 
Judged by a few, or none, from day to day. 
And O that I were free enough to dwell 

In their great spaces for a while; until 

The dream-like life of such a solitude 

Has forced my tongue to cry “Hallo!” aloud— 
To make an echo from the silence give 

My voice back with the knowledge that I live. 


W. H. Davigs, (In The New Republic) 





A Garden Fantasy 


My garden has a gladsome soul,— 
Gracious, serene and fair,— 
And even in the winter’s chill 
I find it waiting there. 


It sings within the tall tree-tops, 
And stirs the withered leaves; 

It sways the branches, dull and dark, 
And hovers ’mongst the sheaves. 


And when I tread the snowy paths, 
Through frosty sunset air, 

I feel a living presence thrill 
The hedgerows bleak and bare. 


’Neath the Rose-vine’s leafless arbor, 
A brooding spirit bides; 

In the shelter of the Lilacs 
A joyous phantom hides. 


Mingled with the brown leaves’ rustling, 
I hear a soft voice say, 
“Have faith! I wait to greet you with 
The miracle of May.” 
VIENNA M. RACE 
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The Cross-fertilization of the Gladiolus 


BY T. SHEWARD 


nating hobby, and also very prof- 
itable, when the product proves 
of commercial value. 

The diagram shows the cross-ferti- 
lization of the Gladiolus. Two vari- 
eties are chosen, that when crossed, 
may produce a seedling of value. A, 


Pirstins breeding is a most fasci- 


with a mulch of grass till it germi- 
nates. J shows a seedling Gladiolus. 
The seedlings are cultivated all Sum- 
mer, and some will flower first year. 

The corms are harvested in Fall, 
N, and planted again following year, 
when all, or nearly all, will flower, and 
the result of the cross can be known. 
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is to be the seed parent; B, the pollen 
parent. The pollen is removed from 
A, as shown at C; and pollen from 
B, placed on the stigma. 

Each flower crossed, is labeled, D, 
and goes to seed, E. When the seed is 
ripe, F, the pod bursts open, and the 
seed is carefully saved and dried, G. 

The following Spring it is sown in 
drills, in the garden, I, and covered 


Another way is to space the seeds 
in boxes, about one inch apart, M, 
and to start them in a cool greenhouse 
or frame, early in the year, and to 
leave them in the boxes all Summer, 
well supplied with water, L. Or a 
better way is to sow the seed in small 
pots, in greenhouse; then transplant 
to the open ground in May; when most 
of seedlings will flower first year, K. 





Spring Bedding 


N ORDER to have an effective spring 

garden, I would suggest the following 
varieties of plants known as biennials, 
for a good display of flowers from April 
until June: Pansies, Scotch Tufted 
Violas, Myosotis and English Daisies. 
These can be sown for best results from 
July 15th until the end of August. The 
seed should be sown one-eighth of an 
inch deep in well prepared pulverized 
soil, in partiy shaded beds. During the 
period of germination which will take 
from eight to twelve days, care should 
be taken that they do not become dried 
up. If sown during dry, hot weather 
sprinkle over the bed after seeding a 
little salt hay, which will prevent scald- 


ing of the seedlings while germinating, 
also baking of surface ground, but be 
sure to remove hay as soon as the 
seedlings show signs of coming through 
the ground. When the plants make four 
small leaves they should be transplanted 
four inches apart each way into a pre- 
pared cold frame and by December 1st 
they should be sturdy plants, strong 
enough to go through the Winter with.a 
little protection such as sash lights or 
six inch covering of salt hay or leaves. 
This covering should be _ removed, 
weather permitting, by the end of 
March when the plants can be trans- 
planted into their flowering quarters. 
Pleasing combinations can be made 
with Tulips and these biennials, provid- 
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ing they are properly blended whe 
planted. Spring biennials serve several 
purposes, they cover up the ground and 
are very effective when planted between 
bulbous plants. They make an exquisite 
carpet and ribbon borders, and Pansies 
if seed pods are kept picked off, wij 
flower most of the Summer. 

In planting Tulips or any bulb the 
main consideration is to see that the 
bulbs are set firmly in and upon the gojj 
When this is the case the bulbs root reaq. 
ily, taking strong hold, so that when the 
heavy frosts begin, it does not heave the 
bulb to the surface. It is able to resist 
this action and in good condition to start 
growth in the Spring. 

In carpet bedding among Tulips ang 
Poet Narcissus the planting of biennials 
should not be done until the bulbs haye 
pushed up their growth two or three 
inches above the ground. Then one jg 
not liable to disturb them. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer which is a purple Darwin makes 
a most pleasing effect with Myosotis 
Sutton’s Royal blue. Clara Butt or 
Flamingo, which are two of the best pink 
Darwins, makes a charming effect with 
groundwork of white Pansies or Violas, 
Pride of Haarlem, a vivid cherry red, 
makes a cheerful bed with groundwork 
of white Daisies. La Candeur or White 
Queen look pleasing with Lord Beacons- 
field Pansy. 

A mixed bed of Tulips where the colors 
harmonize makes an attractive bed with 
mixed Pansies. Beds of Trumpet Daffo- 
dils are best left alone, due to their 
heavy foliage, but such varieties ag 
Poeticus can be grounded with Myosotis 
or Daisies, or better still is to plant 
Scilla or Chionodoxa through these and 
you will have a naturalized bed for sey- 
eral years. 

Then there is the herbaceous borders 
where bulbs can be planted to charm up 
the garden for Spring, and some of these 
biennials can be used to advantage in 
spaces where annuals grew the previous 
year. Care should be taken that the 
colors planted will blend with those near 
them. 


JOHN DuNN, (In Westchester and 
Fairfield Horticultural Society  Pro- 
gram). 





Phlox—Miss Lingard 


Being comparatively a beginner, I 
am wondering how Miss Lingard can 
be fed and treated to be the success 
others claim she is. In my garden al- 
though several others of the Phloxes 
are exceedingly fine and much ad- 
mired, this “old maid” refuses to be 
self-supporting—stem is weak. I have 
tried her in several locations; used 
various methods to coax her to do 
better; all to no avail under my con- 
ditions. 

LENORE GROVES, (N. E. Kan.) 





It is said that florists cut Lilacs 
just before the buds open. In this 
condition they are put into the re 
frigerator for a week or two, if neces- 
sary, and then, when brought into the 
warmth, they will bloom finely. 

Some other flowers which are put 
into a cooler before opening behave 
better than when bloomed in the na- 
tural way. The Peony is one of these. 
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My Method of Filing Current 


Numbers of The Flower Grower 
BY WILLIAM W. TINKHAM 


§ MY numbers of THE FLOWER 
A GROWER were received from time 
to time, I conceived this method 

of filing them for future reference. 

I procured a loose note book cover of 
suitable size and made holes through 
the copies of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
These holes were made with a good 
size harness punch to correspond with 
eyelet holes in loose leaf cover, us- 
ing a shoe string to bind copies to- 
gether. 

In this way I do not have to hunt 
all over the house for mislaid copies. 
They are handy for reference at all 
times, and I am sure of an unbroken 


file. 

To get the most possible good from 
the bound copies it seemed to me that 
I needed an inexpensive index. 

Having an old letter file that cost 
me sixty cents, I used this. The file 
was in book form enclosed in a paste- 
board box. 

I then took some sheets of scratch 
paper that I had on hand and pro- 
ceeded to write up a working alpha- 
betical index of articles, tips, and sug- 
gestions, that interested me most, for 
a working plan in my garden. 


Wishing to remember about size of 
Glad bulbs to buy, I listed it in alpha- 
betical index under letter “G” as fol- 
lows: Gladiolug size of bulbs to buy, 
page 112 March 1924 FLOWER GROWER. 

Editorial on “Culture,” interested 
me immensely, so that went under 
“C,” page 303, September 1923 
FLOWER GROWER. 

The Glad Philosopher’s Goat was 
good article, this was listed under 
“G,” Glad Philosopher’s Musing page 
309; September 1923. 

Jensen’s beautiful poem I did not 
want to cut out but always wanted to 
find for meditation, so it was listed 
under “G,” Gethsemane, by Jensen, 
page 303, September 1923. 


THIS is a sample of the simple plan 
I adopted, and from time to time 
anything that I especially wanted for 
a working program was listed, and 
filed away under the proper index 
letter and was placed in the old letter 
file for handy reference. 

Of course it is possible to cut the 
clippings out of the magazine and 
paste into a scrap book but it is nicer 
oo” the file of the year’s number 
intact. 


Another method of the way I keep 
gardening notes might be of interest 
to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
And “lest we forget,” it is a grand 
thing to take notes on any subject. 

When I read a costly book from the 
Public Library I make notes on the 
Same for future reference. For this 
purpose I take two stiff pasteboard 
covers, punch three holes, and bind 





_ while they are tender. 


my scratch paper notes with a shoe 
lace which makes an_ inexpensive 
binder. 


One of my book of notes is entitled 
“Pointers on Culture Strawflowers,” 
from Richardson Wright’s book on 
ae for Cutting and Decora- 
ion.” 


Another book has notes from “Gar- 
dening with Brains;” by Henry T. 
Finch, a book I can’t afford to own, 
but working notes on the same are very 
helpful, as it is a book crowded with 
information. 


I am just reading a costly set of 
books from Public Library entitled 
“Luther Burbank, His methods and 
Discoveries.” Books I could not 
dream of owning. 


When reading these volumes I find 
much of interest which I jot down. 
For example:—take the simple Gera- 
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nium blossom which we may have 
given only passing notice, but when 
cut open reveals seed and pollen. To 
quote from my notes from Burbank’s 
book, 

“Shall we take one of the egg-like 
seeds from its nest and plant it? We 
might as well plant a toothpick. 

“Shall we take a package of the pollen, 
and put it in the ground? We might as 
well sow a thimbleful of flour. 

“But let us combine one of those eggs 
with a grain of pollen, and three days 
in the soil will show us we have pro- 
duced a living growing thing—a new 
Geranium plant.” 

This quotation shows you that you 
can take a camel hair brush and trans- 
fer the pollen and help in the produc- 
tion of a new variety of Geranium. 

So it is helpful to have notes if we 
care to try out the experiment. 


A set of these loose leaf covers con- 
taining THE FLOWER GROWER; books 
written by Burbank, Wright, Finch, 
etc., record a mine of garden informa- 
tion that you can carry right out into 
the garden with you and not be afraid 
to soil the covers. In other words you 
have a working library at small cost. 





Growing Lilies-of-the-Valley 


BY LILLIAN §S. WILLIS, (Mass.) 


recent number of THE FLOWER 

GROWER, may I be allowed to pass 
along the information and advice 
given me by a most successful grower 
of these Lilies; who derived a large 
part of his income from their sale. 
The advice has been followed by me 
with gratifying success. 


ik RESPONSE to the request in a 


If the bed is a large one, make 
trenches about two feet apart, and 
eight inches deep, and the same width. 
The length or width of the bed may 
be as is most convenient, using the 
plants removed to enlarge the bed or 
as the beginning of a new one. Fill 
the trenches with well rotted manure 
and cover the whole bed with a layer 
of manure several inches deep. Do 
this as late in the season as you can 
before the ground freezes. After the 
ground freezes cover the bed with a 
thick covering of hay or straw. If 
it is the wish of the grower to hold 
the Lilies back for higher prices, re- 
move the covering from a part of the 
bed at a time, thus prolonging the 
blossoming period. 


Do not cut or mow down the foliage 
after the blooming period, even though 
it may grow a little unsightly, later 
in the season; as the pips for the 
next year’s growth form at the base 
of the old leaves, which protect them 
In the Spring 
you may, as you uncover, raking care- 
fully, remove the coarse parts of the 
manure. 










































(COnraass to the usual impression, 
Lilies-of-the-Valley do not like too 
much shade. One of my beds, (a 
large one of the old-fashioned small 
Lilies,) faces south, under some Maple 
trees, but they are usually in full 
bloom before the trees are fully leaved 
out. The other bed, of the large vari- 
ety, is near an old New England dry 
stone wall, which was “laid up” be- 
fore the American Revolution. This 
is in full sunlight, and I have picked 
and bunched for giving away, more 
than five hundred stems in an hour; 
including numerous stops to straighten 
up, as the bending over which is 
necessitated by their lowly habit of 
growth is very tiring. I have done , 
this almost every day for fully two 
weeks as I do not cover to hold them 
back. I find the pink Lilies-of-the- 
Valley like a little more shade to keep 
the flowers from fading. 

Some of the roots removed from the 
trenches may be planted very thickly 
in an eight inch pot, allowed to freeze, 
and brought into the house; gradually 
bringing them into warmth and light. 
where they should blossom in about 
three weeks. Try a little damp 
sphagnum moss over the top of the 
pot. 


Naturally a smaller bed would be 
trenched in proportion to its size, but 
the size of the trench must be the 
same. Use all the manure you feel 
you can and then some more. It is 
hardly possible to use too much within 
any reasonable limit. 
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Tuberous-rooted Wisteria 
(Apios Tuberosa) 


os tuberosa, or as it is popularly 
known, Ground Nut, or Tuberous- 
rooted Wisteria; is, when well de- 
veloped during its season of bloom, a 
most magnificent hardy herbaceous 
climber. It is a native species, as it 
is found growing in the greatest 
luxuriance in the rich woodlands and 
woody thickets of our native forests 
from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. 
As it takes kindly to cultivation, it 
will, under favorable conditions, form 
an elegant climbing or twining vine, 
attaining a height of from twelve to 
fifteen feet, covering a considerable 
space and bearing, during the months 
of July and August, a profusion of 
clusters of small brownish purple pea- 
shaped flowers which possess a de- 
licious fragrance. The roots bear 
edible tubers and the leaves are 
pinnately five to seven foliate. 


In cultivation this Apios should be 
given a partially shaded situation and 
a very deep well enriched loamy soil; 
and in planting let three or four bulbs 
be placed in a hill, keeping them about 
two or three inches apart. It is ad- 
visable to give them a mulch of some 
coarse littery material during the 
winter months, and once in three or 
four years (not oftener) the bulbs 
or tubers should be taken up and re- 
planted. This should be done in the 
early Spring. The Apios dislikes a 
soil that is impregnated more or less 
with lime. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Violets From Seed 


Mrs. Ida Budd, Arizona, writes: 
“From a large packet of mixed Violet 
seed I only succeeded in raising two 
plants. What was the cause of my 
failure?” 


Let me say to my correspondent 
that Violet seed is very slow in ger- 
minating, unless sown as soon as 
gathered. Sometimes it will germi- 
nate in two or three weeks, and again 
it will take as many months; so I 
advise amateurs and others to sow the 
seed as early in the Spring as pos- 
sible on a nicely prepared border in 
a warm sheltered situation. Sow 
thinly, cover slightly, pressing the 
seed down well with a smooth board. 
Should the season be a dry one keep 
this seed bed properly supplied with 
water, as well as clean and free from 
weeds; and when the young plants are 
large enough to handle, transfer them 
to another bed or border similarly 
prepared, and place in rows about two 
or three inches apart each way. A 
light covering of evergreen or other 
branches should be given during the 
winter months; and as soon as the 
weather becomes settled these young 
plants should be removed to their 
permanent position in the rockery, 
flower bed, or border. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Planting the Home Grounds 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


WONDER at what time adown the 
I ages that primitive man first set 
a Giant Cactus or a Sago Palm 
in front of his “hut of thatch” that 
it might appear more homelike; or 


lined by blossoming shrubbery; your 
eye will be delighted by the green 
sweep of lawn dotted here and then 
with beds of gay flowers; while the 


green foliaged background of th | 














Planting of American Beauty Canna with border of 
Maderia always makes a gracefully drooping 


again” Sunflower. 


“Cut-and-come- 
shield 








The Abyssinian Canna (Musa Ensete) is the 
used for foundation 


plant here 


when the first thought dawned on the 
brain of man that decoration in the 
form of trees and shrubbery made 
anywhere more attractive to them as 
a place to stay and call it home? 
Wherever and whenever the embryo 
idea started, we know it has grown 
with amazing swiftness and covered 
the earth with man-made beauty and 
utility. Who now would consider 
charming, a handsome home placed in 
a bare, lonely field? Allowing a few 
years to pass by, visit the home again. 
Your wide, white driveway will be 





planting 


home blends gracefully with the blue 
gray of the evening sky. 

Your eye is rested, your sensé 
gratified by the changes that a fe 
years, aided by a beauty sense Il 
man, have wrought in a certain pie 
of ground upon which stood a hous 
And so it has come down the age 
Man is an imitator and it has provél 
his salvation and happiness. 
he sees and admires, he copies, 4 
ing his own personality, and makes 
something new to be copied again 
his brother man. 
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T IS reasonable that the one place 
I around which all attention generally 
centers is HOME. Cottage or man- 
‘on, it is home to those who live 
there. In the case of the little cottage 
in the picture, there lies a deep love 
for the beautiful in the hearts of 
those who live there. _They have 
wrested all this attractive comfort 
from the barrenness of a cattle pas- 
ture of a few years ago, and are glad 





There cannot be too many vines 
around a home if the grounds are in 
any way spacious. The wife’s sum- 
mer afternoon tea table; the child’s 
swing and ‘playhouse; the young 
daughter’s private tet-a-tete corner; 
and the swing for the men’s evening 
smoke; each plead for a place of pri- 
vacy and seclusion all their own. The 
preparation for all this need take but 
a few hours’ time, thereby arranging 
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Blooming 


Japanese Wisteria that shades two swings and a tea table 


to enjoy restful shade and blossoming 
plants where once, thousands of ani- 
mals roamed at will. 


In the matter of foundation plant- 
ing, there is nothing more decorative, 
more pleasing and restful to the eye, 
and gratifying to the senses. It is 
like a picture in suitable frame—a 
window surrounded by _ exquisite 
drapery. Vines, also, play a part in 
home lawn decoration that can 
scarcely be supplied in any other way. 
They satisfy that desire for privacy 
and seclusion, in our natures, that as- 
serts itself the moment we find a 
chance to get away from duty and hie 
to a shady place for rest. 


for the comfort and satisfaction of 
many a coming hour for each member 
of the family. 


I need not tell you of the number- 
less good vines for this, nor for foun- 
dation planting. Your books will tell 
you all this. Neither am I regretting 
all this is not done. It is done, mar- 
vellously, by beauty-loving home own- 
ers, making the world more livable 
and lovely. Each little cottage or 
splendid mansion is an example of 
what may be done through an en- 
largement of the primitive idea of 
planting a Giant Cactus or a Sago 
Palm, that the “hut of thatch” might 
appear more homelike and attractive. 





Raising Plants from 
Seeds and Cuttings 


Wits advancing years one finds that 
the difficulty of inducing the free 
germination of very small seeds in- 
creases. The cause is obvious, the eye- 
sight is weaker, and it is not so easy 
to determine the condition of the soil as 
regards moisture without spectacles, and 
as these are liable to be mislaid the 
elderly grower is at a disadvantage and 
Is apt to be deceived. In the case of 
valuable seeds I would, however, advise 
that these aids to the eyesight be used, 
for I do know, by experience, that faulty 
germination is generally caused by lack 
of or by too much moisture. The finer the 
seed the more delicate it is, and the need 
for very careful watering is imperative. 
ree seeds, such as those of Begonias, 

oxinlas, and Calceolaria, need but the 
slightest covering, therefore they are 


much exposed to the influence of atmos- 
pheric changes. Should the surface soil 
become dry for one single hour the per- 
centage of seeds that fail will be high, 
and there may be a total failure. If the 
soil could be maintained in an unvarying 
state of moisture, raising plants from 
seeds would be an easy and pieasant pre- 
cess, but cwing to weather fluctuations 
this is almost impossible. 

Where the propagation of plants is 
carried on in rather a large way specia) 
provision is, of course, made, and the 
propagating house is an important fea- 
ture; in fact, one may say that the wel. 
fare of the place depends un what is 
done therein. The propagator occupies 
a high position. The propagating-house 
is so constructed that a minimum of 
surface is exposed to outside influences. 
The rafters rest on two bricks. There 
is no side ventilation and very little at 
the top, but little is needed as the house 
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is always shaded in sunny weather. It 
is not only that these houses are so con- 
structed that seeds and cuttings are pro- 
tected against the fluctuations of our 
changeable climate, but this protection is 
intensified by means of cases or close 
frames, which naturally give so much 
shelter that very little watering is neces- 
sary until germination takes place or 
roots are made. Without these appli- 
ances the quick increase of plants would 
be impossible. Bottom heat is also pro- 
vided for, generally by pipes, but some- 
times by a trough in which the water is 
always hot. The rapidity with which seeds 
germinate under such conditions would 
surprise those who have been accustomed 
to raise them in the ordinary way. The 
nearest approach that the ordinary ama. 
teur can make to this express and safe 
method of increase is effected by a hot 
bed. Unfortunately, horse-manure is 
not only very dear, but is sometimes 
rather hard to procure, but there is one 
compensation, it can afterwards be used 
for the increase of garden crops. In 
the summer season there is nothing so 
good as the common handlight, which 
should form a feature in every amateur’s 
garden, as it fits closer than the ordinary 
garden light, and soft-wooded cuttings 
are not so liable to flag in hot weather 
and can be moved as required. 


As regards seed-sowing in the summer 
season, before the seeds are committed 
to the soil care should be taken that 
they rest on a very damp foundation. 
This is effected by filling the pots to 
about three-fourths of the rim with com- 
post and well watering it, so that the 
grower is concerned only with the top 
soil in which the seeds are sown and 
which can, of course, be easily main- 
tained in an equable state of moisture. 
All this is, of course, well known to the 
experienced professional gardener, but 
the amateur with little experience is apt 
to go to work on different lines. I have 
seen it stated that seeds should be cov- 
ered to their own size with soil, but 
there can be no hard-and-fast rule in 
this matter. In the case of very fine 
seeds the best way is to press them into 
the mould and just dust over with very 
fine well-sanded soil. If covered with a 
piece of glass evaporation will be checked 
and the task of the grower is rendered 
easier. When seeds have to be raised in 
frames or in a greenhouse this method 
will be found to ensure good results. 
Window gardeners are aware that 
Fuchsias, by the second year, become too 
large for the accommodation and hardly 
know what to do with them. Some may 
not know that cuttings of this plant will 
root freely in early Autumn. The ma- 
tured wood strikes quite freely in sandy 
soil in a frame. The young plants can 
be grown along and the old ones can be 
planted out in the garden, where they 
will bloom with much freedom. How 
it may be in the northern districts I 
cannot say, but in the southern parts 
these greenhouse Fuchsias will come up 
yearly and will be much more effective 
than the hardy kinds.—J. CorNHILL, (In 
Gardening Illustrated) 















I am pleased to use articles from the 
English gardening magazines from 
time to time, for the reason that it 
gives readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
an opportunity to see what their prac- 
tice is. There are no better gardeners 
than the English. 
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A Glimpse of the Early California Days 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY 


brings us to a little valley among 
the hills in which are now bear- 
ing Orange and Lemon trees. There 
-remains the ruins of an old adobe 
house of many years ago. This was 


ql SHORT drive of twenty miles 


in the sunny mornings, and with their 
stone pestles ground the corn and also 
acorns for the daily tortillas, a sort of 
cake mixed with water and a little 
salt, patted into flat cakes, and baked. 
They also made trips in the Fall of 




















Ruins of Hacienda of Mexican or native Indians 
of a half century ago—near Alpine, San Diego Co. 


built long before the present settlers 
possessed the land. I asked one old 
pioneer the history of this old 
Hacienda, and he said it was there 
when he took up his abode in the 
vicinity, but one can read many signs 
of the life of the former owners. They 
were no doubt of Indian origin, and 
were learned in some instances in 
agriculture, but this is not surprising, 
as when. the Padres came here to 
teach the wandering tribes of Indians, 
they found some evidences of their 
prior adaptability in the growing of 
crops. 

The sun dried bricks (adobe) of 
which the Hacienda was built, marks 
an improvement over the first wander- 
ing tribes of Indians who moved from 
place to place and lived in “Wickiup” 
made of poles over which were 
stretched the dried skins of animals. 
When they moved with their families, 
a vehicle to carry their household 
paraphernalia was made by means of 
the poles, dragged on the ground, and 
attached to the ponies with the ends 
like shafts of a buggy. 


But with the coming into this coun- 
try of the Spanish friars, the Indians 
began to learn the ways of early set- 
tlers, and cultivate the fields and plant 
corn, which they ground in mortars 
made in the flat rocks around this 
adobe. There are many large, flat 
rocks around this old adobe showing 
where the women, perhaps, gathered 





the year into the regions where a 
species of Pine grows, and gathering 
the cones, extracted the nuts there- 
from by making a fire of sticks and 
throwing in the cones, the heat of the 
fire causing them to break open and 
they could then extract the nuts. To 
make them more palatable, they then 
roasted them like we do peanuts, and 
being very rich, this was one of the 
main items of their winter food. 


AS brook runs along in front 
of the adobe, and on the other 
side are many wild Rose bushes. The 
early. explorers from Spain called 
them the Rose of Castile; and on all 
sides, enclosing quite an acreage, was 
an immense hedge of the native Cac- 
tus, or Chollas, as they are called by 
the natives. In the rich ground, they 
have grown to a great height, some 
ten or twelve feet, making an impene- 
trable hedge. The spines are sharp 
and neither animal or man would will- 
ingly run against a fence of this kind. 


The bulbs of the Calochortus, com- 
monly known as the Mariposa Lily, 
were much sought for food; and be- 
cause of this propensity for digging 
after roots and bulbs for food, this 
tribe has been named the “Digger 
Indians.” They also gathered the 
seeds of wild grasses, which the 
squaws collected in baskets. It was 
parched and ground into meal. Chia, 
a very pretty wild flower called by 
botanists, Salvia Columbariae, is to 
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them a plant of great value. The 
of the seed of this plant is wel] keoal 
among the aborigines. It is saiq te 
is nutriment enough in a teaspoonfyl 
of these seeds to support a man f 
one day. The Indians gathered ~ 
Chia, stalks and all, and thresheg it 
like grain; or the squaws wo 
gather it in baskets by placing a hs 
ket under the plant, knocking the Dods 
with a sort of wicker ladle, 
especially for this purpose. They qj 
indeed, gather most of their 
from the wild growing plants in this 
way. The raw seed soaked in wate 
made a very refreshing drink. 

The Indians also used the Cagty 
apples for food. When ripe they wer 
gathered, and by handling with a 
stick, the furry thorns could be burned 
off by holding for a moment in a fire 
They have a gelatinous inside, ang 
are quite edible. 


In sickness, the Indians always pm, 
sorted to plant remedies. The Yerh 
Santa was considered an _ excellent 
remedy for colds, and I can remember 
my father making a tea of some ani 
giving it to us, because of its reputed 
value by the natives. 


Perhaps the most widely know 
plant used medicinally is the Cageara 
Sagrada, (sacred bark,) which is 4 
species of Rhamnus, growing through- 
out the Pacific Coast States. The 
part used is the dried bark, which is 











Native Cactus Hedge 
about fifty years old 


both a tonic and a laxative. It isa 
old tradition that when cutting th 
bark you should peel it downward, fit 
if you peel it upward, the tea wil 
make the drinker vomit. 

Another medicinal herb used by tlt 
Indians is the Yerba Mansa. The ti 
is the part used, and it is used mais) 
for throat and lung diseases. 


Perhaps the most widely know 


herb believed in today is the Yer 
de vibora, (snake herb). One of the 
has a milky juice and grows 2 
situations where snakes are fo 
and the marking of the plant sug 
the rattler; so it was natural for 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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From Snow to Bloom in Three Weeks 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


to be one of the most beautiful 

sights in California; and in 
these two pictures 1S shown the rapid 
shift from one extreme to another 
that a grove near Banning made in 
February of the year 1922. On 
February first, the ground was white 


N ALMOND grove of trees is said 


and improved by designing man for his 
own consumption.” 

This same writer also designates 
Almond trees as “symmetrical, vase- 
like, more densely branched, finer- 
leaved editions of Peach trees.” Many 
Almonds are grown on Peach roots, 
though it is now thought that the 














Snow in Banning Almond Grove Feb. Ist, 1922 














Same Grove in Blossom Feb. 26th 


with snow, and in just a little over 
three weeks from that time, the grove 
was a mass of rosy bloom. 


The Almond tree is in many ways 
something of a curiosity. It looks 
very much like a Peach tree, and peo- 
ple unfamiliar with it are apt to won- 
der what kind of Peaches will mature 
out of the queer, flat-looking fruit. 
For Almonds on the tree look very 
much like a sort of stunted Peach. 
Mr. George Law, who writes on the 
Almond and its culture says: 


“Whereas with the Peach, the peri- 
Carp is the food part, with the Almond 
the scheme is exactly the opposite; the 
pericarp is the hull, while the bitter 
kernel, or seed, is the part sweetened 


Almond stock is better for this purpose. 

Another peculiarity of the Almond 
is the fact that a hard-shell variety 
will not “marry” with a lady hard- 
shell, but must have a _ paper-shell 
mate. The question naturally arises 
as to how varieties can be propagated 
true to form, but here again, the 
Almond is like no other tree. The 
fruit of the union of a paper-shell 
and a hard-shell will produce nuts of 
the kind which its mother bears. The 
grower cannot raise the higher priced 
paper-shells alone, but must also have 
hard-shells growing in his orchard, 
or he will get no nuts at all. The 
usual practice is to have several dif- 
ferent varieties planted in the same 
grove, and in alternate rows. 
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Aphis or Plant Louse 


The Aphis has a short body, and 
when with wings they are transparent. 
It has long legs, and they move slowly 
and awkwardly. With its proboscis 
it pierces and sucks juice from plants 
on which it lives. Some, usually fe- 
males, are with wings. The end of 
abdomen has two, partially erect, 
tube-like apertures from which the 
saccharine substance known as honey- 
dew exudes. These frequent droplets 
are sweet, from the sugar in the sap. 


Plants and trees often secrete 
honey-dew in warm weather from 
punctures in the leaves, falling from 
leaf to leaf then to the ground in a 
sort of shower. Plant leaves are often 
covered with this shiny, sticky film, 
which as it dries, clogs up the breath- 
ing pores. Plants thus affected should 
be sprayed. This honey-dew, the Ants 
quickly scent, as it is their principle 
food. 

They not only climb the plants on 
which the Aphids abound to obtain 
this sweet food, but wait beside them 
while it is being manufactured, has- 
tening new drops to form by touching 
or caressing them with their antennae, 
patting the abdomen of the Aphis on 
each side rapidly and alternately. The 
Ant has a sweet tooth and goes from 
one Aphis to the next, the whole pro- 
cess has been likened to the milking , 
of cattle. Ants are known to carry 
their “cows” to their underground 
stables for the Winter, and in the 
Spring again place them in green 
pastures on their favorite plants. 

While the Aphis is the best friend 
of the Ant, the Ladybug is a bitter 
enemy of the Aphis as are the War- 
blers among our birds, the minute 
Ichneuman flies and the Aphis Lion 
which turns into the pale green Lace- 
wing Fly. 

RENA BAUER 





American Blight 


The wooly Aphids, so destructive 
to Apple-trees, that are the cause of 
what is known as American Blight, 
look like masses of cottony wool. This 
cottony excretion covers their bodies, 
transpiring from the pores. Great 
numbers congregate in clumps on the 
branches. 

RENA BAUER 





A Glimpse of the 
Early California Days 


(Continued from Page 154) 
children of the wilds to put this herb 
on their list of medicines. This was 
prepared by mashing the leaves, mak- 
ing a poultice, and binding on the 
wound; while a tea is made from the 
whole plant. 


The Indian Medicine Men were well 
versed in the uses of these native 
remedies, and perhaps gained some 
from experience which was handed 
down through the members of the 
tribe, from father to son. 
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Keeping Seeds in Bottles or Envelopes 
BY LOUIS A. SANCHEZ 


on keeping seeds in glass bottles, 

and it occurred to me that my own 
experiences might be of interest to 
your readers: 

Several years ago I began saving 
seed of everything in my garden that 


I WAS reading A. R. C.’s article 


NEMESIA 











produced seed; not in small amounts 
for my own frugal use, but in large 
quantities, more, in fact, than I could 
even wish on my friends. 

At first when I began gathering the 
seed I had the entire, house and back 
yard literally cluttered up with cans, 
lids, trays, boxes, dishes, sheets of 
cardboard, newspapers, and so on. 

As I began cleaning the seeds of 
waste, the problem arose as to suit- 
able permanent containers. At times 
I do a great deal of photographic 
work, and it so happened that at this 
particular time a quantity of de- 
veloper tubes had accumulated. It 
struck me that these would be excel- 
lent for most of the smaller seeds that 
were not in too great quantity. Larger 
bottles were added where needed. 
In two years I had accumulated boxes 
and boxes full of nondescript bottles, 
and also ‘envelopes of professional 
seedsmen. 

I soon found that the bottles had 
a serious defect. I lost a great many 
of the seeds by dampness. This 
trouble never occurred in the paper 
envelopes, and could not be entirely 
stopped in the bottles; even though I 
heated every bottle to thorough dry- 
ness just before putting in the seed. 

But the great drawback was the 
bulk; and, even more, the inability to 
make an orderly arrangement of the 
bottles for quick reference. Of course, 
they could have been arranged in 
orderly rows on shelves and in alpha- 
betical order, but they would take up 
too much room and gather too much 
dust. 

I put myself to thinking, and soon 
hit upon a scheme that I am now us- 
ing with utmost satisfaction. 


I BEGGED from a cigar store two 
large cigar boxes, (100 size). With 
boiling water and a little auxiliary 


scraping, I removed all the paper, 
leaving a neat appearing cedar box. 
I made a new hinge with a strip of 
cloth, covered in turn with a strip 
of paper. The box did not warp. 


Then I proceeded to make a form 
of an envelope that would stand on 




















edge in the box with a slight clearance 
at sides and top. The back strip is 
slightly shorter than the front, and 
the end strips are slightly beveled. 
The finished envelope should be rec- 
tangular and the strips folded over 
and pasted so as not to leave any space 
for seed to fall out. I make about a 
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dozen at a time by laying the f 
over a stack of paper and cutting with 
a well sharpened pocket knife guided 
by a wooden triangle with true eq 
The cuts must meet exactly at the 09 
ners and must not overlap. " 


My finished envelopes will hold the 
smallest seeds such as Mimulus 
but I follow the professional] 8 
man’s practice and use an additional 
smaller envelope for smaller seed, 


Each envelope is properly labeleg 
at the top and set upright in the box 
in alphabetical order. Before the bo, 
is filled with seed-bearing enyelo 
blank envelopes and dummies, such a, 
cards, paper boxes, or what not, can 
be used to maintain the upright pogi. 
tion. 


With this system any desired seg 
can be selected instantly, without any 
sorting over, and without referring to 
any special index; although an inde 
might be advisable if the individu 
should feel uncertain as to what on 
of several names might occur to him, 
For example; Hunnemania igs alg 
known as California Bush Poppy 
Mexican Poppy, and Santa Barbara 
Poppy. From this it would seem tha 
for a large number of varieties g 
cross index would be an advantage, 


I have used this same system for 
my photographic films, except that ep. 
velopes are dispensed with and the 
bare films are set on edge behind a 
title card. Of course, a special box 
had to be made to fit the films. 





Trees in Winter 


I HAVE often thought that this subject 
ought to receive from planters more 
attention than it does at present. The 
individuality of different ornamental 
trees is much more apparent in Winter 
than in Summer. When clothed with 
foliage we lose all the character and va- 
riety noticeable in the arrangement of 
their branches and twigs, which is very 
distinct in different species. 

One of the most obvious features in 
connection with the wintry aspect of 
trees is their tone or colour. The com- 
mon Elm, for example, stands out nearly 
black when seen against a clear grey 
sky or when snow is lying on the ground, 
and the same may be said of the com- 
mon Hawthorn. Oaks are a little more 
cheerful in tone, and Poplars still more 
so, as their. growth is more pliant. A 
Poplar when swayed to and fro on a 
bright winter’s day is one of the most 
beautiful of all trees, because then the 
different shades of soft silvery-grey and 
brown are reflected from the branches in 
a very pleasing manner. Poplars are al- 
ways in motion, too, whenever there is 
the slightest breeze, and this gives vari- 
ety and interest to the groups of other 
trees in which they are planted. They 
are very attractive when budding out in 
the Spring, which some of them do very 
early, and their green shades, being very 
delicate, harmonize thoroughly with the 
soft browns of the stems and branches. 


One of the lightest and brightest of all 
trees in the Winter, however, is un- 


doubtedly the common Birch, which 
should always find a place on the law, 
and especially in the vicinity of ora- 
mental water. Seen on a bright sunny 
day in December, the Birch is one of 
the most beautiful of all ornamental 
trees, and when covered with white hoar- 
frost it is difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive object. The Wych Elm and 
Larch are also beautiful under the cir- 
cumstances just named. The Larch, 
when planted as an isolated specimen 
on the lawn, is most effective, and very 
different from the same tree when draw 
up in a mixed plantation. As a solitary 
specimen it varies in Leight from 50 feet 
to 100 feet, its light drooping branches 
feathering down to the turf in the mest 
graceful manner. No ornamental tre 
is more beautiful in the early Spring, 
when its young foliage shows the fresh 
est and most delicate shades of gree 
imaginable. The common Ash is a bright 
looking tree in Winter, the bark being 
of a silvery-grey or light brown tint 
This tree ought to be more generally 
planted in the suburbs than it is, for a 
a town tree it is immeasurably super 
to either the Elm, Lime, or Chestnut, all 
of which suffer from drought and re 
spider during hot Summers, and los 
their leaves or become rusty towards 
the end of July. The Ash is rather lat 
in leafing, but like the Planes, its foliage 
keeps fresh and green until the shatp 


frosts of Autumn cause it to fall, and @ J 


this account it deserves a place in tow 
squares and gardens. 


Gardening Illustrated ( English) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Ask the Man Who Builds a Home 
BY MAURICE I. FLAGG 


Director of Service 
The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


(Copyright, 1924) 


HERE is an interesting comparison 
between the latest designs of motor 
cars and the demand for better de- 
j small homes. 

“=. you noticed lately how many 
automobile advertisements are written 
about the “looks” of a car? Advertise- 
ments a few years ago, microscopically 
detailing the making of a car—the size 
of the crank shaft, piston displacement, 
speed and a hundred other engine fea- 
tures have been largely replaced by dif- 
ferent arguments. Many of these deal 
with the beauty of the car. 


BEAUTY HAS CASH VALUE 


The buying public expects a car to go 
and keep on going satisfactorily. Cars 
have built up their reputations for speed, 
riding, and wearing qualities. Therefore, 
it seems to me the psychology of much of 
the motor car advertising today takes 
performance more or less for granted, 
and deals with such things as the lines 
of the car, the color, style of steps and 
fenders, the touches of nickel here and 
there high-lighting the car, and the ex- 
tra little conveniences and luxuries. 

A few weeks ago the 1924 models of a 
well-known car were brought out. They 
were well advertised. In one good sized 
city I know personally, for three days, 
there was such a crush in the show- 
rooms to see this new model that one 
could hardly squeeze near it. There are 
many little improvements to the motive 
parts of this car; it is equipped with 
four brakes, but what the people dis- 
cussed most, I noticed, was the “looks” 
of the new model. 

What does all this mean? It means 
that beauty has selling value, a real cash 
value in a motor-car as in a_ house. 
Buyers who, perhaps, have narrowed 
their choice down to two or three cars 
of about the same price and grade, will 
generally pick the one that appeals to 
them as the best looking. 


LITTLE THINGS ARE IMPORTANT 


This matter of a car’s good looks is not 
guess work. Far from it. In factories, 
shops and designing rooms, artists, fac- 
tory experts and manufacturers give 
hours and days to careful analysis to 
such things as line, form, color, shape. 
The relation of every part is carefully 
studied, so that everything from hub 
caps to spare tire will have a place in the 
final perfect design. As a result of such 
careful study, you and I exclaim when 
we see that automobile in a show room, 
by the curb or on the road, “that is a 
beautiful car.” 


There is an interesting parallel be- 
tween the well-designed motor cars of to- 
day and the better looking small homes 
that are being built everywhere. 

People who build a little home and 
spend their hard-earned or hard-saved 
dollars for four walls and a roof to shel- 
ter themselves, perhaps, for the rest of 
their days, expect a home will give serv- 
ice. They anticipate it will provide them 
with comfortable rooms, convenience, 
shelter, and stand the wear and tear. It 
may do all this superlatively well, yet 


be as ugly as sin. There is something 
more needed than good materials, and 
good workmanship. It is good looks— 
appearance—good designs—beaut y— 
architectural merit—call it what you 
will. 


This is a problem for the designer, the 
architect, trained in the matter of aes- 
thetics. It does not come by guess work, 
but is the result of years of study and 
training and experience. 


It is surprising how little things add 
to the appearance of a home. The pitch 
and shape of a roof, the placement and 
size of windows, the style of the front 
entrance, position of the porch are all 
essential parts of the design. But there 
are other little things that have an im- 
portant part to play, like the nickel on 
a car. Brick window sills, the width of 
the eaves, the brick course, perhaps, 
above a second floor window, the hood 
above the door, are essential in the de- 
sign. They are the trim of the house. 

All these things must be properly com- 
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bined, assembled with the view toward 
scale, color, position, line, form, if the 
final result is to be a well-designed home. 
If bungled, or handled clumsily by an 
unskilled designer, the result may be 
a house comfortable enough to live in, 
but a misfit to look at and sometimes a 
real monstrosity. When the owner of 
such a house comes to sell, or tries to 
borrow money on it, he usually learns to 
his surprise and sorrow that beauty, or 
good design, has a real cash value. 

The primary purpose of The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau is to 
prove that architecture is economy; not 
by talking about it, but by providing 
plans for well-designed small homes at 
a price any one can afford to pay, who 
can afford to build something better than 
a shack. Personally, I have seen house 
after house built from a Bureau plan 
that was so distinctively good in design 
that it was the outstanding house in its 
neighborhood. 


There are people who can have their 
motor cars and their homes especially 
designed for them, but the great major- 
ity of home builders and car buyers have 
to get their house plans, as their clothes . 
and motor cars, ready made. And it is 
to help the man or women who wants 
to build a small home, build it well, and 
build it with a good design that The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
was organized. 

















Lanhala tree growing on bare lava rock. The fibre 
from this tree is used by the natives for making mats 











Onomea Arch, Hilo, Hawaii 
Lanhala, a species of Screw Pine, on the cliffs 














Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


April is the month of showers, 

A month of early Spring-time flowers, 
And rainbows full of promise too ;— 
May all these bows arch high o’er you! 


HE warm rains and bright sun- 

| shine of April work a miracle. 

New life is pulsating on every 

hand. The city dweller, as well as the 

country man, feels the subtle urge to 

delve in the soil. Fortunate is he who 
can gratify this age-old desire. 


April awakens joy and hope. This 
gladness and hopefulness that fills the 
heart of the gardener in the spring- 
time, makes the garden work a real 
pleasure and goes farther than one 
would believe toward making for the 
success of the plantings. 


If you have no garden, resolve to 
make one, if only a few feet of land 
are available. In lieu of anything 
better, try planting a few seeds in a 
window box or in a large pot or pan 
on the fire-escape. 


While not so much outdoor work 
can be done the early part of the 
month much may be accomplished in 
the way of getting everything in 
readiness so that there may be no de- 
lay when the weather and soil condi- 
tions become favorable. 


If you have profited by the often 
repeated advice, you have ordered, and 
probably have received, the seeds that 
are to be planted and you are ready 
to take advantage of any fine days 
that may come. But do not be 
tempted to plant until the soil is dry 
and warm. 


Of course seeds that require early 
sowing, like Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Coreopsis, Candytuft, etc., should be 
in the ground as soon as the soil can 
be worked, the latter part of March 
or first part of April. 


After the middle of the month it 
will probably be well to plant seeds of 
Petunia, Nicotiana, Ten-weeks’ Stocks, 
Cornflower, Phlox Drummondi, Mig- 
nonette, and the common sorts of 
Marigold. 


Toward the end of April plant 
Everlastings, Scarlet Salvia, French 
and African Marigolds, and Cosmos. 
Of ornamental vines, sow at this time, 
Cypress, Morning Glory, Variegated 
Hop, Mountain Fringe, Bean Vine, 
and the tall or vining variety of Nas- 
turtium. 


The more tender kinds of annuals 
may be sown under the protection of 
glass frames. The young seedlings of 
perennials that were started indoors 
some time ago, that have made ample 
and sturdy growth, may be put out- 





doors in safety, if protected by an in- 
verted glass jar. 


For a time on warm days remove 
the jars, raise the sash on coldframes 
and hotbeds, so as to give the plants 
air and to accustom them to being out- 
doors. Continue the “hardening off” 
process whenever possible. 


If the weather is congenial, Carna- 
tion plants and some of the hardier 
sorts of hothouse shrubs may be set 
out on a sheltered sunny porch, or 
similar place where they may be 
readily protected. 


Remove carefully what is left of the 
mulch that has been used for winter 
protection on beds of spring blooming 
bulbs. Rake very lightly over the 
beds and borders of perennials. Clean 
up paths, etc., for ’tis spring clean- 
ing time. 


The litter of stray leaves, small 
brush, etc., should not be destroyed, 
but may be placed in an out-of-the- 
way corner as the nucleus for that 
useful adjunct to the garden—a com- 
post heap. Add sod, lawn clippings, 
water, etc., during the garden season. 


At this time it is possible to plant, 
with expectation of success, fruit 
trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
hardy Grape vines, small fruits, As- 
paragus, and Rhubarb roots. By 
starting them early they become well 
established before the trying days of 
Summer arrive. 


If the lawn has poor places, rake 
these patches and sow some good 
grass seed. Fill up holes and re-sod. 
Then roll the lawn. Any small un- 
used piece of ground, if seeded down, 
will become a pretty grass plot in- 
stead of being a weedy eye-sore. 


As an ounce of prevention is worth 
several pounds of cure, be ready to 
do some spraying, this month, before 
the leaves come out on your Rose 
bushes and shrubbery. Applications 
of tobacco tea, or a solution of whale 
oil soap, will ward off slugs and aphis. 


House plants at this time will re- 
quire plenty of fresh air and more 
liberal watering. Some sort of pro- 
tection from the effects of the direct 
rays of the sun on the glass will be ad- 
visable. Turn the plants frequently. 


When applying water, saturate the 
soil well and then withhold water un- 
til the soil seems dry. Test by rap- 
ping the pot with the knuckles. It is 
a serious mistake to give a little water 
daily. 
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House plants that are through 
blooming may require less water 
Some sorts may be cut back to ad. 
vantage. The “cuttings” from Ger. 
niums, Coleus and many other Plants 
if plunged into a pot or pan of Moist 
sand will readily form new plants 


When through flowering allow 
potted bulbs that have been forced jp. 
doors to dry off. Place the pots in the 
cellar until fall planting time and they 
plant these spent bulbs outdoors for 
future outdoor bloom. 


If it has not already been attendeg 
to, pot up bulbs of the Tuberous Be 
gonia and Gloxinia. Pot Cyclamen 
seedlings, and repot Poinsettiags that 
are to be used for making cuttings, 





Baby’s Breath (Gypsophila) 


LS ora in bloom during the months 

of August and September Gypso- 
phila paniculata fl. pl., or as it is pop- 
ularly known, Baby’s Breath, ig g 
most effective decorative plant in the 
mixed flower bed, border, or rockery, 
as then it is a symmetrical bush-like 
plant from two to three feet in height 
by as much in breadth. Many fleshy 
stems that branch freely arise from 
the roots and the foliage that accom- 
panies the stems to about half their 
length, is narrow and grass-like to 
within two or four inches of the top, 
and on this top is a mass of dainty 
white blossoms that give the whole 
plant a gauze-like appearance, as they 
are borne in immense open panicles, 
on stiff wiry stems, and can be used 
to good advantage in much cut flower 
work. 

In cultivation, Gypsophila should be 
given an open sunny situation, a very 
deep, moderately-enriched soil, and 
sufficient space in which to properly 
develop itself. A good covering of 
coarse littery manure should be given 
during the winter months and as 
much of this as possible carefully dug 
in around the plants the ensuing 
Spring for the plants must be liberally 
treated if a satisfactory result is de 
sired. 

Propagation is effected by a careful § 
division of the older plants, and this 
should be done as early in the Spring 
as possible; but seeds which are freely 
produced furnish an excellent way of 
increasing one’s supply, as they pro- 
duce the strongest and most robust 
plants. The seed should be sown early 
in April on a nicely prepared border, 
in a warm sheltered situation, and as 
soon as the young plants are large 
enough to handle let them be trans 
ferred to another border similarly pre 
pared, and placed in rows about two 
inches apart. Here they can remall 
until they commence to crowd é@ 
other, then they should be removed 
another border, placed in rows about 
six inches apart or else removed 10 
their permanent positions in 
rockery, mixed bed or flower border. 

CHAs. E. PARNELL 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Hardy Roses should not be 
moved later than April 1st. 


‘Hardy plants for early blooming 
aoe of planted in the garden not 
later than the last of the month. 


Spray all Roses at this time with a 
weak solution of kerosene emulsion 
to prevent appearance of insect pests. 


After repotting a plant strike the 
pottom of the pot sharply against the 
floor in order to firm the soil. 


Uncover the Pansy bed by the first 
of the month and, if crowded, move 
some of the plants to new locations. 


Prune the tender Roses to within 
one foot of the ground if you wish 
large blossoms instead of a profusion 
of bloom. 


In transplanting clumps of hardy 
plants it is advisable to pull the roots 
apart instead of cutting through the 
clumps with a knife. 


In planting flower seed outdoors, 
when danger of frost is over, the rule 
is to cover not over four times the 
size of the seed; firming the soil over 
them. 


Soak new flower pots in water for 
one hour so they may be thoroughly 
saturated, thereby preventing the 
moisture being drawn from the soil. 
Drain the pots before filling with 
earth. 


Young seedlings require an abun- 
dance of fresh air in order to avoid 
damping off, so the glass cover of the 
seed box should be removed as soon 
as the seeds have germinated. 


‘ Seed of hardy perennials should be 
sown by the middle of the month; 
also seed of biennials, like Hollyhocks 
and Foxgloves, should be sown at this 
time to make blooming plants for the 
next year. 


Lilacs may be grafted in April in 
the outdoors; and the operation is 
usually successful as the Lilac unites 
readily. A grafted Lilac makes a fine 
blooming plant in half the time re- 
quired by a plant grown from cut- 
tings. 

An excellent planting for a porch 
box could consist of variegated leaved 
Vinca, for the drooping vine to cover 
the edge of the box; with golden 
Feverfew, Sweet Alyssum, Coleus and 
double Petunias. 


Dahlia roots may be planted out- 
doors the latter part of the month. 
For best results Dahlia tubers should 
not have a deep covering when first 
planted, more filling being added as 
the top growth of the plant develops. 


Young Verbena plants may be 
planted out in beds the latter part of 
the month, as they are not injured by 


saan moving the shrubs. 





a slight frost. When planting out- 
doors the plants should be bent al- 
most horizontal so the new growth 
will spread along the ground. 


Seed of the blue Ageratum should 
be sown indoors by the first of the 
month in order to get early blooming 
plants. This popular, half-hardy an- 
nual does not reach its full splendor 
of bloom until late Summer when the 
seeds are planted outdoors. 


A most excellent annual for borders 
is the Torenia a most valuable sub- 
stitute for the Pansy. The plants are 
of easy cultivation, may be raised 
from seed, also from cuttings; and 
their long season of bloom lasts 
————— the Summer until late 

all. 


If you have not included them in 
your list, do plan to have some of the 
double, quilled Zinnias in your garden 
this year. They are prolific bloomers, 
with excellent long stems for cutting, 
and the colors are soft autumnal 
shades of russet and old-rose, most 
wonderfully beautiful. 

Another of the summer-flowering 
bulbs most desirable for outdoor 
planting are the Montbretias. Bulbs 
should be planted out during April; 
two inches deep and three inches 
apart, in a sunny place. The flowers 
resemble somewhat the Gladiolus, and 
are excellent for cutting. Colors are 
brilliant shades of orange and red. 


About this time one begins to plan 
the hanging baskets. A pretty com- 
bination of plants for a hanging bas- 
ket consists of a border of Saxifrage 
or Lobelia about a center of Fuchsia, 
Heliotrope and Coleus. Another good 
center is composed of Geraniums, Pe- 
tunias and Pandanus. One should 
carefully consider the colors of the 
plants before grouping them together. 


Plant the Yellow Cosmos Klondyke 
to make the autumn garden like a 
cloth of gold. The only objection to 
this variety is that it is so late in 
coming into bloom that it is some- 
times caught by the frost before the 
seed matures. But if planted on the 
south side of the house, one may well 
take the chance of their blooming in 
time. 


Bulbs of the Zephyranthes, or 
Zephyr Lilies, planted two inches 
apart each way, make splendid border 
plants. They are easily grown, re- 
quiring same treatment as the Gladi- 
olus. The foliage forms a solid mass 
while the bunches of pure white flow- 
ers are borne on stems about eight 
inches high. Zephyranthes are par- 
ticularly good for open air culture, 
blooming from July until frost, but 
should not be planted until danger 
of frost is over. 


A soil composed of two parts of 
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garden soil, one part of leaf mold and 
one part of sand is considered the best 
for filling the window and porch 
boxes. The soil for these boxes re- 
quires to be rich in plant food, as the 
roots of the plants need sufficient food 
to develop, so about one-eighth (4%) 
of well rotted manure should be in- 
corporated in the mixture. Water 
once a week with liquid manure. 


Seed of Ten-weeks’ Stocks should 
be sown in hotbeds at this time, or 
an even earlier date is advisable. 
Garden soil free from manure, with a 
portion of sand added, is the best kind 
for the seed bed. Germination usu- 
ally takes place in a week or ten days. 
Care must be exercised that the tiny 
seedlings have plenty of fresh air 
when the weather is warm, and that 
they are shaded from the hot sun- 
shine. Seedlings should always be 
watered in the early morning, so that 
they may be dry at night. 





Soil Acidity and Wild Flowers 


ONE often hears a great to do about 
the proper degree of acidity or al- 
kalinity of soil necessary to success 
with transplanted wild flowers, but 
after an experience reaching from 
childhood to middle years, it is the 
writer’s belief that success is more 
often met with by those who use rea- 
son and common sense than by those 
who go by any set form of rules, no 
matter how carefully worked out. 

In the matter of feeding, plants 
are not so very different from animals. 
A captive wolf will thrive just as well 
on beef as on his native diet of rab- 
bits or venison. Captive deer do as 
well on alfalfa as on their native for- 
age. Common sense would, of course, 
teach one that the wolf could not exist 
on hay or the deer on flesh. 





Wild flowers, like everything else | 
in a state of nature, do not exist be- | 


cause of their environment, but in ? 


spite of it. It frequently happens 
that when removed to surroundings 
somewhat different from those accus- 
tomed to, they improve rather than 
deteriorate. 

With scarcely an exception, the only 
acidity I ever found wild flowers to 
crave is the puckery, so-called acid, 
tannin, given off by decaying dead 
leaves. Observation points to. nothing 
but detrimental effects from the acetic 
(vinegary) acid that comes from 
fermenting plant juices, a thing that 
rarely takes place except in cold, wet 
clay. In porous soils evaporation ap- 
pears to take care of this evil. 

If I were called upon to compound a 
soil suited to every American wild 
flower I would make it of equal parts 
of clay, sand and dead leaves, with 
a sprinkling of ground limestone, and 
depend upon the amount of water for 
the rest. 

In such a soil I have successfully 
grown everything from bog Iris to 
Cacti, adding more or less water, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plant. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The Social Relations of the its 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HAT would any reader of THE 
\ y FLOWER GROWER think of a man 

or woman whose only enjoy- 
ment of a Rose was to see it, handle 
it, and inhale its fragrance? What 
could be thought of a healthy and rea- 
sonable human being to whom the 
Rose did not convey its message of 
unselfish beauty? 

I have never heard of a Rose that 
had a selective mechanism so that it 
could bloom and glow for one alone, 
and if I did hear of such a Rose, I 
should want to have the plant 
promptly destroyed. 


No, the Rose grower is usually by 
no means a selfish person. 


I have sometimes thought, when 
pressed too hard by my friends who 
insist that golfing is the supreme 
remedy for all the ills that afflict hu- 
manity, that their favorite amusement 
is either almost completely selfish or 
mighty near a nuisance, this state- 
ment being somewhat strengthened 
by the experiences one has in meeting 
with golfing friends who talk golf 
all day as they walk the course, and 
all night as they tell about it. It is 
their own fault that golf has been de- 
scribed as “the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease.” 

But this is no attack on golf, which, 
although I do not myself play it, I 
support by membership in two organ- 
izations that shelter and foster the de- 
votees of a game that is successful in 
getting many a hardened old brute 
who never did realize what green grass 
and blue sky were good for, out into 
the open, where God can blow clean 
wind through his lungs, and at least 
dilute the continuous tobacco combus- 
tion which is all too closely related to 
the game. 


DO insist, however, that the Rose 
is a very social flower, and it is to 
- promote the sociability of the Rose 
that I am now imposing upon the 
generosity of the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

To be sociable about the Rose, one 
must have people to be sociable with. 
Many times have I seen wistful eyes 
cast across the low hedge which bor- 
ders my Breeze Hill garden. Always 
I invite the one outside to come in- 
side, and this regardless of any con- 
ditions. I am enjoying the Roses 
better as I give others the opportunity 
to enjoy them with me. 

Then, too, the Rose has an extension 
advantage. Who has not felt well re- 
paid by the smile that follows the gift 
of Roses, cut from one’s own plants, to 
the right person? The doctors will 


tell you that Roses have a very dis- 
tinct therapeutic value, because of the 


favorable emotions they excite in 
afflicted persons. The Rose is good to 
have, and it is better to give away, 
particularly as the real Rose grower 
soon discovers that the more he gives 
the more he has. 

The social aspect of the Rose, how- 
ever, is not satisfied merely by the 
casual relation thus hinted at. Rose 
growers can talk together to mutual 
interest and advantage, and they can, 
under some conditions, shut out the 
rest of the world as completely as 
golfers do when they are discussing 
their favorite trouble. The American 
Rose Society has gathered together 
something like four thousand persons 
who are socially minded about the 
Rose. They are not, thank Heaven, 
Rose experts, but Rose amateurs— 
Rose “dubs,” if you please—even as 
you and I. Most of them are also 
Rose adventurers who are not afraid 
to take a chance on a new variety, and 
who do not feel defrauded if after 
that new variety has given them any- 
where from one to twenty-five or more 
buds in a year, it must be renewed. 
They feel that it has paid its way. 


Now one of the fine things about 
the American Rose Society rela- 
tion is that each member receives, in 
addition to The American Rose An- 
nual, which tells him what the world 
is doing in, with, by and for the Rose, 
the Members’ Handbook, the geo- 
graphical section of which tells him 
exactly who his Rose neighbors are. 
He finds to his gratified surprise that 
somebody in the same town or in the 
next town is devoted to the Rose. He 
is provided with a membership card, 
which is just as good as the king’s 
warrant would be if we lived in a 
monarchy, as an introduction any- 
where. Thus he gets Rose association. 

Then there are promoted what we 
call “Rose pilgrimages.” These are 
informal gatherings on a day, which 
is presumed to be about right for a 
good many Roses, in some convenient 
place, to follow some sort of a casual 
route to and through several Rose- 
gardens, large and small, the proud 
owners of which have agreed to the 
visit. I use the term “proud owners” 
advisedly, because I have yet to en- 
gage in one of these lovely pilgrim- 
ages in which the aforesaid owner 
was not visibly swelling with pride 
as he showed this or that gift of God 
through the Rose, just right that par- 
ticular day for Rose friends. 

I don’t know why it is, but all of 
these Rose pilgrimages I have ever 
attended have been blessed with per- 
fect weather and with perfect associa- 
tion. Perhaps it is just because the 
gentleness of Rose love has meteor- 
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ological power. Last Summer’s vig; 

in Syracuse and about Boston pre 
vided golden days that will always live 
in my memory, and I am thinkin 
right now of other golden days to . 
mine, but not mine alone, by an 
means, during the Summer of 1925, : 


These Rose pilgrimages, ag | have 
said, are informal; they are not of- 
ficial. No one’s permission ig re- 
quired, save to open the gardens— 
and most Rose-gardens are open any- 
way. Sometimes the host or hostess 
—it is usually the latter—seryes 
simple refreshments, but that is only 
a by-play. Sometimes there is speech. 
making, and that also is usually more 
to be endured than desired. Always 
there is Rose intercourse, Rose joy 
Rose equality. I am wholly reverent 
when I paraphrase the statement that 
wherever two or three are gathered 
together in the name of the Rose; 
there will be peace, and rest, and 
profit. I bespeak for readers of Typ 
F'LOWER GROWER who are wise enough 
to be members of the American Rose 
Society, this great enjoyment in 1925, 


HE American Rose Annual, of 

which I have above spoken, sets 
out for 1925 a proposition, based on 
certain experiences, for a Rose church 
service, under the title of “The Sun- 
day Rose Festival.” Dr. Mills, the 
loved President of the Society, has 
prepared a dignified and reverential 
service, suitable for use in any church, 
except perhaps one where the wor- 
ship is Hindu, Mohammedan, or Con- 
fucian. There is music, and singing, 
and an invocation; there are one or 
more addresses about the Rose; and 
there is, while the people are rever- 
entially seated, a distribution to each 
person present, of one Rose to take 
away as a memorial. 


This beautiful service seems to have 
been the thought first of Rev. Stephen 
S. Pratt, a Methodist pastor, who has 
been serving charges in central New 
York, and it has proved so successful 
there that as Editor of The American 
Rose Annual I thought it was time 
the rest of the world knew about what 
fine things they could do for God, 
for themselves, and for the Rose, in 
this simple and easy way. 


Rose shows, too, involve the social 
advantage of the Rose. They ought 
to be simple; and the best of them are. 
Properly managed, the man or woman, 
the boy or girl, who has on the morn- 
ing of the date selected, one big, 
glorious Druschki, one sweet, fragrant 
Radiance, can cut it and exhibit it so 
that personal enjoyment is extended 
many hundredfold. He may get a 
worth-while ribbon or some other evi- 
dence that his Rose has been adjudged 
as good enough. These Rose shows 
ought to be held in ten thousand com- 
munities in the United States in 1925. 


ieee Rose has a superb social rela- 
tion also as communities come to 
realize that each may collectively have 
a Rose-garden. The municipal Rose- 
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has been discovered to be one 
i most effective and worth-while 
developments of park usage, with the 
highest known intensity; amounting 
in Hartford, Conn., to as much as 
70,000 visits per acre. The municipal 
Rose-garden is, of course, owned by 
everybody alike, and while its flowers 
may not be cut because they belong to 
all, they are enjoyed by all. There 
ought to be very many more munici- 
pal Rose-gardens in America. The 
1925 American Rose Annual has 
reached into this problem and it has 
a fine statement of the principles of 
municipal Rose-gardens, made by one 
of the most delightful and effective 
landscape architects in the United 
States, who gives a thousand dollar 
prescription for nothing. Real Rose- 
lovers are generous! 


I cannot close this plea for the so- 
cial side of the Rose without refer- 
ring, almost with tears, to another 
item in The 1925 Rose Annual. It is. 
an account of the Sing Sing Rose- 
garden; and tells how, under what 
must have been a direct inspiration, 
a life prisoner has established and 
made to magnificently bloom, a great 
Rose-garden in the cell-block of Sing- 





The members of the 


Sing prison. 
American Rose Society were glad and 
eager to furnish all the Roses neces- 
sary, and the accomplishment is one 
that warrants the tears of joy of 
which I have above spoken. 


So the social side of the Rose in 
America is all too scantily set before 
the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
I hope the Editor will allow this con- 
cluding paragraph to stand, which 
suggests that the lovely fellowship 
proposed can be had readily by any 
one. who will send the annual mem- 
bership price—$3—to the office of 
the Society in West Grove, Pa., 
promptly receiving, in consequence, 
the current American Rose Annual 
and his membership card, and other 
advantages in due course. 


Yes, of course, I will let Brother 
McFarland’s plea for membership in 
American Rose Society stand. Why 
shouldn’t I, when the American Rose 
Annual itself is easily worth more 
than the $3.00 which the annual mem- 
bership costs? No Rose lover can af- 
ford to be without it at so reasonable 
a price. 

THE EDITOR 





Pruning Roses 


HE months of March and April are 

generally considered a suitable time 
for cutting back Rose-trees, the more 
tender, that is, the Tea-scented as they 
are called, being left till last. Climbing 
Roses, however, may be dealt with earlier 
because in this case it is not so much 
cutting back as it is thinning the 
branches. Fast-growing sorts employed 
for pillars, walls, fences, and so on may 
be divided into two groups—the summer 
or once-flowering and the more or less 
perpetual-blooming. In the former type 
the idea is to induce a plentiful supply 
_of lengthy young growths of the previous 
year to bear flowers; it is obvious, there- 
fore, that to allow two years or more old 
wood in the tree is only filling space with 
useless material which keeps light and 
air from the growth that will bloom. 
Well thinning of old wood, then, is ad- 
visable here. To do the work thoroughly 
a tree may have its ties or nails entirely 
removed, the branches cut out and 
trained back again. This type of climber 
is well represented in the variety Ameri- 
can Pillar. 

The other class of climbing Roses is 
illustrated in “the variety, William A. 
Richardson. This produces the better 
blossoms when the wood is, at least, not 
old, but it also flowers on little side bits 
of growth, and although long branches 
are sometimes produced, these are less 
long than we expect from a rampant 
summer Rose only. But the plant re- 
quires to be thinned each year of some 
of its older and superfluous wood, other- 
wise it becomes so crowded as to lead to 
decay. 

The above remarks refer to established 
specimens. I may here note that all 
newly-planted Roses should be cut back 
severely. This is most necessary for 
the future of the tree. Even with 


climbers the cultivator should not think 


much of flowers the first season after 
planting as of subsequent condition. 
These should have all branches cut to 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the 
ground to aid in furnishing those long, 
healthy growths to give a wealth of blos- 
som the year after. It may be that in 
the Autumn of the first season after 
planting nice flowers will be forthcoming 
on some of the perpetual ones as we call 
them, but as with climbers so with other 
forms, standards or dwarfs, the same 
principle applies, only in these later cases 
it should be from three inches to six 
inches according to strength of growth 
left on the tree, those with the least 
growth cut the closest. A dwarf or a 
standard Rose, the stems or branches of 
which have been left longer than the 
inches named, usually grows only from 
the top the year after, and thus the 
foundation of a satisfactory tree is 
spoiled. 

Things are different with established 
Rose-trees. These, if doing anything like 
well, can usually be depended upon to 
give us strong shoots from the base. In 
dealing with the forms of dwarfs and 
standards in these times one has to 
consider about a single class of Rose, 
and that is the modern hybrid, the va- 
rieties of which have been reared from 
Teas, Chinas, and maybe other types or 
species, and they have surely made prun- 


ing less complicated than formerly. The ~ 


disposition of most of them is to flower. 
A few may be less free, and these latter 
will be described first. Sorts like Avoca, 
George Dickson, Hugh Dickson, J. B. 
Clark, to take a few examples, have a 
tendency to perfect a few lengthy 
growths during a season; they are not 
branching, and at pruning time the diffi- 
culty is to decide what to do with them. 
For those who cultivate their Roses to 
give show blooms it matters little, be- 
cause these stout shoots would be cut 
back, as a small number of flowers only 
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are desirable on a plant. The ordinary 
grower, however, would be removing 
something that should produce quantities 
of blossom. The better plan, therefore, 
is to bend over such long growths and 
fasten them to the ground, when flowers 
will be produced along their whole 
length. The standard form of tree is 
less likely to show the above-named habit, 
even with the varieties mentioned. 

The more branching-growing kinds 
may be thinned rather than shortened 
too freely. The tips of twig-like stems 
may be removed, but the older branches 
should be entirely cut away, first deal- 
ing with those placed in the inner or 
centre part of the tree. This cutting 
away of the older growths should en- 
sure a supply of strong. sucker-like 
growths from the base, and thus by con- 
tinuing the practice year after year a 
Rose-tree may be kept in vigour. 

Thinning duly done, manage the re- 
maining wood by shortening the shoots 
of last year one-half; this would be a 
very good guide, the growth of the pre- 
vious season being determined by free- 
dom from side branches, and the weaker 
the tree the more closely may it be cut 
back. A pair of leather gloves, a strong 
sharp knife, a small saw, or stout se- 
cateurs for the big branches or old wood, 
prepare the operator for the actual work 
of pruning. There is nothing to be said 
against the last-named implement in- 
stead of a knife, only that its cuts are 
less clean. Where possible cut to an 
eye or growth-bud on a branch that is 
pointing in an outward direction.—H. S., 
(In Gardening Illustrated) (English) 





The Lace-Winged Fly 


The Lace-Winged Fly is parent of 
the Aphis Lion. This delicate, pale 
green fly, less than an inch long, is 
also called the Golden-eye, from its 
beautiful, prominent golden eyes. Its 
slender body is covered with four 
sloping wings comparatively large to 
the size of its body. These trans- 
parent wings of glassy meshes are lit 
with iridescent hues of opal in a beau- 
tiful network of delicate bluish-green 
veins. The female lays her eggs on 
tips of clover and grass stems in a 
peculiar manner. Each egg is on a 
stemlike thread, which is a liquid se- 
cretion that stiffens when exposed to 
the air. Like the head of a pin, the 
Lace-wing fly glues her egg on the 
tip of each thread, to protect it from 
the Ladybug and other small insects 
which eat them. Their eggs soon 
hatch into Aphis Lions that have 
ravenous appetites, principally for 
Aphids. Their jaws are so grooved 
that when fitted together, they form 
two tubes used for sucking the life- 
blood from their victims, as well as 
forming an organ well adapted for 
seizing and piercing their prey. After 
much feeding they are, when full 
grown, nearly an inch long; of mottled 
colors. Then they spin from their 
posterior end, a pearly white cocoon 
the size of a small pea. One wonders 
how it is ever large enough to contain 
it; but in this it pupates, then chews 
a round lid from which its escape is 
made as an adult Lace-Wing Fly. 


RENA BAUER 





Plant Helichrysum and Have 


Flowers all the Year Round 
BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


ELICHRYSUM, also known as 
H Straw-flower, and Everlasting, 
is not nearly so widely known or 
grown as it should be. Its blossoms 
are unsurpassed for brilliancy and 


Making wreaths for Christmas. 
Wouldn’t you like to try it? 


range of color, and now that Winter 
bouquets and flowers for Winter dec- 
oration have become so popular, they 
will surely come into their own. 


Last Spring my sister purchased a 
packet of mixed Helichrysum seed and 
in March she planted it in a box which 
she kept in the south window of the 
living room. The young plants were 
thinned and transplanted in the box, 
and as soon as danger from frost 
had passed they were transplanted in 
rows in the garden, about one foot 
apart each way. They grew to a 
height of about two and one-half or 
three feet; and were full of bloom 
from early Summer until after the 
first light frost; which did not come 
this season until in October. 

Everyone stopped to admire the 
clusters of pretty Daisy-like blossoms 
on their long slender, leafy stems. 
There were all colors; white and all 
the shades of yellow from a soft 
creamy tint to a deep orange or henna; 
and all shades of red from delicate 
pink to a deep purple or maroon; also, 
lavender, brown and coppery tones. 








The flowers were gathered just as 
the blossoms began to unfold and 
small bunches of them tied together 
and hung with the heads down until 
flowers and stems were perfectly dry. 
It is well to wrap newspaper very 
loosely about the bunches while dry- 
ing as it keeps away dust and light 
and the flowers will unfold more per- 
fectly and naturally. 

Do not cut the flowers while the 
dew is on them, as they are very sen- 
sitive to moisture and one cannot be 
sure they are ready to be gathered, 
until the sun has thoroughly dried 
the dew from them. They require 
cutting nearly every day, as they will 
not be nearly so pretty when dry if al- 
lowed to remain on the plant until full 
bloom or nearly so. 








A little vase of Helichrysum 


The plants require very little culti- 
vation; keeping down weeds and grass 
being nearly sufficient. 


Native seeds and grasses gathered 
and dried in the same manner as the 
flowers will prove a valuable adjunct 
in making bouquets and filling bas- 
kets. They are to the winter bouquet 
what Ferns and tender foliage are 
to vases of summer flowers. While 
the fiowers look well in vases, they 
are more attractive in willow or raffia 
baskets, especially if seeds and grasses 
are used. It seems to have the ap- 
pearance of a basket of wild flowers 
fresh from fields or wood. 

They may be left in their natural 
state or they may be gilded or dipped 
in a weak solution of alum water. The 
latter gives them a frosty, crystalized 
appearance. If the appearance of 
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wax flowers is desired, dip in 
paraffin the same as Aen lowale 
After any such treatment they should 
be dried with the blossoms down oy 
they will droop unless the stems have 
been wired. 

To wire the stems, run a very fine 
wire through the center of the blog. 
som and wrap around the stem, wrap- 
ping several times at the end to ge. 
cure it. 


The uses for the flowers in the 
Winter are quite varied. One lady 
says she wires them in the manner 
described and trims her spring hats 
with them. However, we have never 
had any experience with trimming 
our Easter bonnet with them; but we 
have found quite a few other uses for 
them. 


‘ Three or four blossoms wired to- 
gether, with short stems, make a eol- 
orful boutonniere to wear on winter 
furs or coat, and with a little clever 
ingenuity, one can make a number of 
pretty party or table favors with 
them. 

Mixed with evergreens, they make 
pretty Christmas wreaths. But if one 
wishes them for outdoor use, such 
as in the cemetery, each flower should 
be wired so as to keep the stem stiff. 
Rainy weather causes the flowers out- 
doors to close up like buds but when 
the sun shines and the air becomes 
dry, they will unfold again. 


Wreaths, bouquets and baskets such 
as are described in this article, if 
placed in a flower store, should bring 














Wreaths made from common Cedar 
and Helichrysum, and a basket of 
flowers ready to be arranged. Flat 
Cedar or Arbor Vitia is fine for the 
wreaths. 


good returns; and they always make 
pleasing and acceptable gifts for the 
sick and shut-ins, and also for your 
flower loving friends. 


Try raising a few in your garden 
this Summer and see if you are not 
more than doubly repaid. The invest- 
ment will be small but the returns 
great. 
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Human-like Traits in Birds 
BY FRANK H. BELDIN 


bird company in woods and 

thicket since I was a “wee 
shaver,” not in early years as a stu- 
dent, but just bird chum, my mind 
and heart has naturally suffered a 
heretical twist, and put dangerously 
out of rhythm with the generally ac- 
cepted idea that “A bird is but a 
bird, and I a man”; establishing an 
impassable gulf between, and counting 
the full orbed relationship that bird 
lovers so cherish as a most negligible 
thing and piece of nonsense. 

With this angle of approach to hu- 
man-like traits of some birds I have 
known, I desire to honor my subjects 
with a little more charity than most 
individuals have been wont to give 
them, and yielding my bit to the law 
of universal consanguinity, however 
remote; for with it I can keep the 
heart near the pen, and be honest with 
conclusions. 


Confidence, sympathy, joy, patience, 
appreciation, pride, vanity, and lim- 
ited reason, is manifested in varying 
degrees in many forms of life that I 
have fellowshipped with in the lesser 
world, carefully recording what they 
did in every case. These small 
touches of human natural tendency in 
bird and animal gives animate nature 
everywhere a larger and worthier 
place in our thought; for from its 
recognition we draw most of our en- 
thusiasm in seeking those perfect laws 
of interrelationship that renders all 
life one. 


This affords the delightful grade 
also to the ground of approach, by 
which we may study with greater 
profit our mutual balance with the 
dumb world; obtain corrected per- 
spectives without prejudice or stretch 
of conscience; and daily enter the field 
of investigation, however modest our 
aim or limited our time; with full 
heart, free from the cold aloofness of 
the critical. 


If our desire to know is of the rich, 
positive kind, that drives one out of 
bed even on dull, gray mornings; and 
the cold sandwich, bottle of tea, and 
. chilling, foggy air, only furnishes 
bodily fuel for rising spirits, whose 
counterpart is in the distant moun- 
tains; the germ of the budding -nat- 
uralist is evidently beginning to stir 
within us. We need not feel vain, 
or dream of high ambition; we are 
only as yet at the bottom; yet there 
is a place fitted for us, where we can 
browse in a well selected field, with 
ample elbow room, and all we discover 
is ours. 


H AVING devoted so much time in 


During summer months life is so 
abundant, that limited opportunity can 


deal with only small sections of the 
field for study; and the beginner finds 
he must lay aside curiosity and spe- 
cialize if he is to accomplish much at 
first hand. 

We are fortunate in having the pub- 
lished labors of the conservative and 
orderly biologist and naturalist who 
can keep us out of deep water; but 
their findings wholly serve but one 
purpose. We need a guide; our kinks 
need straightening, and we make 
wrong conclusions. Their business is 
to keep us in line; otherwise we are 
better off without them. The field is 
there for us as well as them. John 
Burroughs said: “The discoverer or 
historian may begin where his pred- 
ecessor left off, but with the student of 
nature it is always the first day of 


creation, and he must begin at the. 


stump or nowhere.” 

Make your eyes do their work; you 
cannot guess what patience and prac- 
tice will make them see. Perchance 
there is something in the field for us 
to dig out the savant has missed. 


GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER 
WITH SUSPENDERS 


While tramping the woods near Al- 
ford, Susquehanna County, Pa., dur- 
ing the Spring of 1916, I heard the 
harsh squawk of His Honor (my- 
iarchus crinitus), the Great Crested 
Flycatcher, a rollicking piece of feath- 
ered life which some author dubbed, 
“The wild Irishman of the Pewees.” 
He was a close acquaintance of mine, 
and I likened his raucous voice to a 
loudly squeaking door hinge, or dis- 
tant filing of a saw. 

Though I had followed his kind for 
days, and had seen his celebrated nest 
and tannery sign from a distance, I 
never felt equal to the task of a forty 
foot climb up a bad tree. The Great 
Crested is nearly nine inches in 
length, with a depressed crest upon 
his head, a greenish olive back, and 
the lower parts sulphur-yellow. He is 
a one-ring-circus about mating time, 
with an insatiable appetite for honey- 
bees, and one never knows what he 
will do next. . 

Perched on the point of the bare 
limb of a dead chestnut, he bobbed 
his head here and there, sometimes 
turning clear over, on the alert for 
caitiffs and flies; then parting com- 
pany with me with a good-bye—some- 
thing between a squawk and whistle, 
he gave me a two hours chase over 
a hundred acres of brush clearing 
before I reached his home tree and 
nest. Mrs. Crinitus was on the nest, 
and I beheld to my greatest satisfac- 
tion from a hole high up in the crotch 
of a dead Hemlock, their famous 
snake skin dangling in the breeze. 
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I immediately burned all bridges 
in my fear of high, dead trees, and 
throwing off my outer garments and 
shoes, hazarded a fall by shinning up 
a forty-five foot strip of dead, rough 
Hemlock to get a peep in that nest. 
The two birds made my trip doubly 
precarious by mounting my shoulders 
and pecking at my face and eyes near 
the end of the climb. Pulling my cap 
down over my face, I was finally re- 
warded with the sight of one droll, 
limp little Flycatcher, with a mouth 
capable of swallowing a penny, and 
surrounded by four creamy-brown 
eggs, splotched with dark brown, each 
about seven-eighths of an inch long. 
The nest was constructed of long 
grasses, leaves, fine twigs, and the 
feathers of some bird plucked for the 
occasion. This is all very prosy com- 
pared with that I discovered the next 
minute, and which caused me to nearly 
lose my hold in a fit of laughter. A 
pair of broad red suspenders was sub- 
stituting the famous snake hide, and 
proudly dangling in the breeze from 
the bottom of the nest. Evidently 
snake skin was not flooding the mar- 
ket at that time of nest building, and 
to keep their bird traditions invio- 
late some ash-pile was hurriedly ran- 
sacked, and “something just as good” 
caused their matrimonial life to con- 
tinue the Summer long without a jar. 


ROBIN WHICH WORE A RING 


The (merula migratoria) Plain 
American Robin has equal rights in 
the Latin dictionary with the rare 
birds of the world, and his wonderful 
brain, character, and monetary worth 
makes him well deserving of a lengthy 
Latin appendage. What bird lover 
can have a more complete subject 
perched on two legs for a Summer’s 
study than the common Redbreast? 
All the glories of the perching species 
of the Northern Hemisphere is vested 
in that little space beneath his coat 
of dull’ black and reddish brown. 
These statements are supplemented 
by John Muir, Elliott Coues, and 
Henry Thoreau; whose works give 
Robin a higher place than I should 
feel justified in doing; and this en- 
courages me to do him his full share 
of credit as he daily shares with me 
the riches of his full life. 


His rivalry in general averages may 
include intellect, cleanliness, harm- 
lessness, pugnacity, adaptability, do- 
mesticity, hardiness, curiosity, pride, 
symmetry of form and pose, and value 
in keeping down insects. Though 
pugnacious, he has none of the demon- 
like traits of the King Bird. I wit- 
nessed three of them oust a Crow one 
May who foraged too near their nests, 
and it was a battle royal. He lays 
no claim to membership in the Oriole’s 
Ladies’ Aid Society whose specialty is 
pouching artistically silked nests. Yet 
his little mud cup in the crotch of a 
Peach tree near the pantry window, 
made of sticks, leaves, and grasses, 
renders it a fitting home for five hun- 
gry juniors. And don’t everybody 
from grandma to the baby take their 
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turns in a daily peep? He never 
classes himself with (Turdus aonal- 
aschkae_ pallasii)—-Hermit Thrush, 
the Galli Curci of the deep woods. 
I have heard both from their respec- 
tive stage settings, and confess with- 
out reservation that as an occasional 
grand symphony from one throat, the 
Hermit puts Redbreast to shame; but 
for four o’clock matins from the top 
of a telephone pole, the Robin well 
holds his own. For symmetry of form 
plus gayety of spirit he stands at the 
head of the class. I have kodaked 
him from every angle, and in a score 
of poses, and have suffered disappoint- 
ment a score of times since, where op- 
portunities came to catch new ones 
when my camera was home. 


In May 1906 I crawled through 
some brush to catch a Bobolink at 
close quarters making love to his 
mate. I found myself on a grassy 
bluff overlooking an old stone crusher. 
From this place of concealment I 
watched three pair of Robins busy 
with their domestic duties on the 
crusher’s top. One nest was located 
in the rusty screen, and the others on 
the broad posts in the shadows of 
three high trees. 


One large male stealthily “sneaked” 
some shining object to his nest in 
the screen, and acted suspiciously un- 
certain whether he was being followed 
or not. After an exchange of excit- 
ing under-talk with his mate he flew 
away. His absence was immediately 
replaced by a Blackbird, who came 
from a gabbling crowd a little way 
up the ravine, perched in a bunch of 
small Hemlocks. He entered the 
screen, secured the shining object and 
flew away disdaining the attacks of 
‘ the mother of the nest. Thirty min- 
utes later Mr. Redbreast returned 
again with the shining object in his 
bill. This was too much for my 
nerves. Descending the bluff I 
climbed the crusher, fought off the ex- 
cited birds and looked into their nest. 
There laid four or five eggs, a nickled 
paper clip, and’ an expensive, gold, 
lady’s engagement ring with an eight 
pearl setting. 


I reclined long that night upon my 
bed in a deep study. I had found 
things attractive to a bird thief in 
a Robin’s nest before; but the Black- 
bird engaged on the same job, and 
cunningly waiting until Robin was ab- 
sent before he committed his act of 
plunder—then where did Redbreast 
secure his second addition to his 
hoard? I have never wholly straight- 
ened the matter, but on advertising 
in the city papers, found a young 
married woman on Church S&t., 
Elmira, N. Y., who had lost the ring 
a month before. 


THE SNAKE KILLER’S APPEAL 


My mother who still survives, hale 
and hearty, at the enviable age of 
eighty-eight, has domesticated in her 
time over fifty Baltimore and Orchard 
Orioles. Her orchard broods were 
scarce, as she considered them an in- 
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ferior type of bird in several respects. 

During boyhood days I became so 
accustomed to caged Robins, Bobo- 
links, Blue Birds, Finches, Crows, 
Blackbirds, and on three occasions 
Sharp-shinned (pigeon) and Red- 
shouldered (hen) Hawks, they became 
as commonplace to my mind as poul- 
try in the back lot. Yet I know no 
day when my keenest interest in bird- 
dom flagged. 


One female Baltimore Oriole became 
so tame, she was given the liberties of 
the sitting room for several hours each 
day. This was done for experimental 
purposes, and mother’s suspicions be- 
came well grounded, for shortly she 
manifested strong desire to weave a 
nest. A small pendulous Elm limb 
was fastened to the door jamb in 
an adjoining room, and here she be- 
gan her labors in pouch weaving. In 
a way she was a nuisance and ruled 
the room with a rod of iron. She 
utilized portions of several spools of 
colored silk; ransacked open sewing 
machine drawers; pulled to shreds 
pieces of colored ribbon; and used 
much of the human hair combings on 
the dresser for lining. When com- 
pleted the nest much resembled an in- 
verted gourd, and I watched the pa- 


tient, systematic growth of the nest . 


much to the annoyance of the bird. 
Often when the strain of her patience 
upset her, she would fly at me like a 
Hawk, severely pecking my neck and 
hands, and trying to drive me from 
the room. Then her spirits would 
subside and she would sing an un- 
dertoned lay as she poked and pulled 
thread. How I wondered at the pow- 
erful leadings of a remote instinct 
within her, reaching backwards to 
primordial principles, where weaving 
first began, which now caused a sharp- 
billed bird to artistically knit pouches 
like a trained artisan without pattern 
or guide. 


In nine days the pouch was com- 
pleted and she would no longer toler- 
ate my presence, so mother forbid my 
troubling her any longer. Scores of 
friends and neighbors visited the 
house, but she never would knit until 
the last one was gone. She laid her 
eggs and hatched a brood of four 
without a hitch. 


Some of the captive Orioles, Bob- 
olinks, Cat Birds, and Robins were oc- 
casionally given their freedom. In- 
variably they would return at night 
for several weeks, reenter their cages 
and eat the seed, and often take a 
bath the following morning before 
taking to the air. The large stone 
urn on the garden edge was a com- 
mon meeting place for liberated birds 
the Summer long. Mother could go 
to the urn and get a shoulder full of 
Robins any morning. 


My father secured several metal 
strips to the legs of liberated birds 
every Autumn, and nearly all returned 
to our locality the coming Spring, 
making a mighty clatter in their pro- 
fuse greetings when we went out and 
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called them. None of them however 
seemed inclined to reenter the cages 

My chum’s father owned a spacious 
double orchard, comprising nearly 


twenty-five acres, and adjoining a 
Hickory nut grove. 


An old barn, still showing evidences 
of a prehistoric coat of red paint 
adorned the center; and partly gyp. 
rounded by a row of dwarf Crabs and 
overshadowed by three large black Cot- 
tonwoods, and an ash-leaved Maple 
it was a fine rendezvous for hoot 
Owls by night and Orioles, Robins 
Bee Martins, and Swallows by day, 


Endless music swayed the lower 
orchard for several hours each morn- 
ing the Spring and Summer long, as 
the Orioles searched the dew covered 
Apple-tree for Caterpillars, Beetles, 
Spiders and Flies. 


Returning early one morning after 
an all night spearing trip up creek, 
my chum and I were cleaning our fish 
on the old barn platform. A large 
male Oriole attracted our attention 
by approaching several times, and act- 
ing strangely as if in distress. Pres- 
ently two others of his kind flew near 
me and perched on a dwarf Crab near 
my feet, emitting strange and fright- 
ened noises. My chum evidently with 
more gray matter to his credit than 
I, suggested that we investigate their 
troubles, and dropping the _ knives 
away we went, following the birds in 
a circuitous route about the upper 
orchard. 


Here in a large Pear tree we found 
an Oriole’s pouch swung in and per- 
manently caught fast to the stub of a 
broken twig, and dangerously near 
the limp, swinging body of a four foot 
Black Snake, now quite dead. He 
probably was after the bird’s eggs. 
The eyes had been pecked out com- 
pletely by the birds, and its entire 
length of body gave gruesome evidence 
of a fierce struggle. Two dead birds 
bitten and struck by the snake, were 
upon the ground, and the black body 
was pierced by a hunderd holes where 
vengeance had been meted out by 
a dozen sharp bills. We were at a 
loss to know how the snake managed 
to remain up the tree and fight to the 
last, but by careful survey we found 
the body pinched into the crotch of 
two close growing rough limbs which 
held fast to the large body. Our only 
fear was that the nest would be aban- 
doned on account of memory of the 
battle, but not so, as my mother found 
a whole nest of Baltimores ten days 
after from which two males were car- 
ried home and caged. 





Again, this month, with four pages 
of excellent bird material, this depart- 
ment cannot use anywhere near all of 
the valuable matter which has been 
contributed for it. However, there 
are many months to come, and it is 
proposed to maintain the Bird depart- 
ment with at least three pages in 
future if practicable. All flower lovers 
are also bird lovers. 


scot a 
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Homes for the Wren Family 
BY LENA C. AHLERS 


be taught to take an interest 

in birds. I know of no better 
way in which this love can be fostered 
than in having children try to make 
homes for the various birds that will 
nest in places put for them. Often 
the children cannot make houses for 


Nive au every boy and girl can 


and are really the most satisfactory 
shelter. The late cold spring rains 
usually come from a northeasterly di- 
rection and often last several days; 


so if the houses face in that way the - 


home is drenched, and many an early 
brood has suffered and often died in 
consequence. 
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Chalk Box Homes for the Wren family 


lack of suitable material, so the eager 
little helpers will put out tin cans and 
buckets. But any house made of tin 
is a dangerous home for a bird, for 
the sun rays will often touch it and 
then it becomes unbearably hot for 
the little family. 


Nearly every school has a number 
of empty chalk boxes that almost any 
child can have for the asking, and 
these make some of the nicest bunga- 
lows for the Wren family. These tiny 
homes are not large enough for Blue- 
birds, Martins and other birds that 
will nest in such places, but they make 
very serviceable and comfortable 
homes for the tiny Wrens. Any girl 
or boy can cut a small hole in the lid 
for an entrance, and bore other holes 
in the sides for ventilation. These 
boxes have grooves in which the lids 
slide, which can easily be drawn back 
to clean out the tiny homes after the 
Wrens have raised their family. Just 
as soon as the baby Wrens leave their 
home the boxes should be thoroughly 
cleaned out, for Wrens raise two 
broods in a year and will not live in 
the box again if the old nest remains. 

If these little homes are securely 
attached to limbs, so they swing back 
and forth, English Sparrows will not 
trouble the owners, even if they can 
gain entrance, for Sparrows never 
trouble a swinging nest. Wrens seem 
to like the swaying motion and will 
build readily in such a house. 

From observation it has been found 
that boxes with the entrance placed 
facing south are preferred by birds, 


It is not too early to put out the 
boxes in late Winter, for often mi- 
grants come early and search for a 
site to build their home. So the little 
Wren houses can be made during the 
Winter evenings, and put out as soon 
as the weather begins to moderate and 
signs of Spring are showing, for some 
Wrens are early visitors. 

By good fortune you may get some 
winter Wrens to inhabit the summer 
Wrens’ bungalows during the cold 
weather, then you will be doubly 
blessed. 





Representative Rankin 
Eulogizes the Mocking Bird 


One of my South Carolina subscrib- 
ers sends me a clipping from a local 
paper, which consists of a National 
News Service dispatch from Washing- 
ton, D. C., reporting what Represen- 
tative John E. Rankin of Mississippi 
furnished to the press in a formal 
statement. It is copied from a poetic 
speech which he made before the 
Mississippi Society, and is as follows: 

“It has indeed been a pleasure to me 
to listen to your excellent musical pro- 
gram, and especially to the imitations 
of bird songs as illustrated by that cele- 
brated writer and naturalist, Schuyler 
Mathews, in his delightful book, ‘Wild 
Birds and Their Music.’ 

“The only suggestion I have to offer 
is that before he puts out another edition 
of his wonderful work, that distinguished 
gentleman should take a post-graduate 
course in his chosen field of study by 
going down into Mississippi and reveling 
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in the songs of the Southern Mocking 
Bird—the greatest singer of them all. 

“I can understand how one who has 
never heard him, can extol in superlative 
terms the songs of other birds, for as 
Shapespeare has wisely stated, ‘The 
Crow doth sing as sweetly as the Lark 
when both are unattended.’ 

“And if, as the poet Burton has said, 
‘A Nightingale dies for shame if another 
bird sings better,’ then one melodious trill 
of Dixie’s matchless songster would put 
a world of Nightingales to instant and 
shameful death. 

“He is the master of them all! 

“The Caruso of field and forest, the 
Mozart of wild music, the grand opera 
of nature, he seems to embrace within 
his boundless repertoire the songs of all 
the birds that have ever lived and those 
that are yet to come. 

“As courageous as the Eagle, he 
guards with valor and with vigilance 
his nestlings and his mate, repelling the 
invasion of the dreaded Hawk, and scat- 
tering flocks of intruding Crows in 
ignominious flight. As gentle as the 
Dove, he manifests the highest attributes 
of civilization as prescribed by the golden 
rule, by reflecting in his daily life the 
sentiments of his song. 

“Tt has been said that musical expres- 
sion is confined to the highest natures, 
and that therefore birds of prey never 
sing. 

“The friendless Vulture that wafts his 
way in geometric figures over the sunny 
landscape, measuring with his fleeting 
shadow those double circles which meet 
only at the bedside of death, or on the 
field of carnage, never sings a song. 
The weird Owl, the nightly terror of all 
the feathered tribe, the most ghastly and 
striking emblem of desolation and de- 
spair, never warbles a note. The loath- 
some Vampire, that detestable plague of 
the tropics, that reputed pest of human 
life, never breathes a tune. 


“T would rather be the Mocking Bird— 
which Longfellow has described as swing- 
ing aloft on a Willow spray and shak- 
ing from his little throat such floods of 
delirious music that all the world would 
seem to pause and listen—and to live for 
one short hour than to be the venomous 
Toad and exist throughout a century, or 
to be the loathsome reptile and live a 
thousand years. 


“We dignify as the national emblem 
the savage American Eagle that soars 
and shrieks his screams of defiance from 
the seclusion of the crags; we perpet- 
uate in verse and story the imaginary 
song of the mythical dying Swan; we 
praise the inferior songs of obscure 
birds. But, in my humble judgment, 
there is none that deserves more love, 
credit, or commendation at the hands of 
enlightened humanity than the peerless 
Mocking Bird, America’s sweetest singer, 
who enlivens the spirit of Springtime 
with his tireless serenade and thrills 
every heart with his inspiring notes of 
gladness as he touches the golden harp 
of nature’s sweetest song and ‘stirs with 
love and hope the languid souls of listen- 
ing men.’ ” 





With all due respect to Honorable John E. 
Rankin, he could easily eulogize the Mocking 
Bird without throwing any slurs at the Owl, 
the Toad, and reptilian life. In short, Brother 
Rankin easily shows his lack of appreciation 
of the works of Nature by making the comments 
he has. It is not given to the human mind to 
understand the purpose of all these things, and 
citicism ill becomes us for this reason. 

Just another plea for a balanced viewpoint and 
liberality of ideas. —THE EDITOR 













ARCHAEOPTERYX, 
isted during the Upper Jurassic pe- 
riod. 


of the most ancient known bird, 
that ex- 





The Ancestor of all Birds 


BY T. SHEWARD 
Ter: drawing shows a restoration 


The wings were constructed on the 
same plan as the modern bird, but 
were much more primitive. Each 
wing had three fingers at the joints, 


- as illustrated, and the tail was a con- 
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Restoration of a prehistoric 
bird, the Archaeopteryx 
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This bird was about the size of a 
large Pigeon, and has many points of 
resemblance to. its reptilian ancestry. 
There was no proper beak, but its 
jaws were set with rows of small 
teeth. No feathers covered the head, 
neck, or body. 


tinuation of the Vertebra, with feath- 
ers attached to each joint. 

This extraordinary creature was 
the first true bird, and is the ancestor 
of all forms of birds that exist today. 
As such it is interesting to us for 
study purposes. 



















The Great Woodpecker 


A large, shy, deep-woods bird, found 
mostly in southern alluvial forests and 
nowhere plentiful, it exerts the appeal 
of the shy and the elusive, to all na- 
ture lovers who have been fortunate 
enough to make its acquaintance. Its 
large red crest is very much the color 
of crushed Strawberries, being much 
lighter and clearer than that of the 
common Woodpecker, and the body is 
very dark, nearly black, speckled all 
over with little white dots, like a 
Guinea fowl. It is as sparing with 
its voice as with its presence, at rare 
intervals giving a ringing “cluck- 











cluck-cluck-.” While feeding on grubs 
in dead trees, in common with most 
of the tribe, its favorite provender is 
the large white larvae of a big black 
Beetle, called “Bessy-bugs,” which it 
digs out of rotten logs and stumps, 
on the ground. Its mating call, given 
by beating an exquisitely modulated 
tattoo on a resonant snag, possesses 
pure musical quality, holding much of 
the sweetness of the tone of a distant 
bugle. The universal name for it, 
among the southern negroes, is “lord- 
god.” Most of the whites call it “In- 
dian Hen.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 
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Cannas from Seed 


FQ SGASING the raising of Qap. 
nas from seed, information on 
which was desired by some inguj 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, the followin, 
may be helpful. ' 


Canna seed will germinate slowly 
if at all, if planted in its natural state 
in garden soil. This is due to a very 
hard water-tight coat around each 
seed. This coat is so hard that jt 
can hardly be cut with a knife, and 
at least a week’s soaking in warm 
water is needed, to allow enough 
moisture to reach the germ, to even 
start sprouting. However, by taking 
a piece of fine sandpaper or emery 
cloth, (obtainable at any garage, hard. 
ware or department store), and hold. 
ing each seed between the thumb and 
forefinger, and rubbing it back and 
forth on the emery cloth a few times 
the seed coat is easily cut through, 
It is necessary to make only a small 
abrasion on one side. Then let the 
seed soak over night in tepid water 
and they are ready to plant and will 
germinate readily. 


Planting may be done in early 
Spring in well drained flats or pans 
of rich sandy soil. The soil may be 
well baked or steamed, to kill damp- 
ing off disease to which young Cannas 
seem susceptible. For a few seed, a 
panful of soil may be baked in the 
oven. Plant the seed in squares two 
inches apart and three-fourths inch 
deep. The soil should be watered as 
needed and should be kept about liy- 
ing room temperature. The seedlings 
may appear irregularly but should all 
be up in thirty or forty days. Just 
as they appear, care in watering, and 
insuring plenty of fresh air, may pre- 
vent damping off. 


When the plants are two _ inches 
high they may be lifted out, dirt and 
all, and potted into four inch pots for 
growth until warm weather; or if 
danger of frost is over they may be 
planted out in nursery rows. When 
in the garden, a rich, sandy soil, full 
sunshine, abundance of water and pos- 
sibly feeding with liquid manure, will 
bring the plants along as rapidly as 
corn grows. Plants started from seed, 
and two inches high when set out, 
in early May, will bloom before dor- 
mant roots planted at the same time. 
Many of the seedlings will be bloom- 
ing well sixty days from time of open 
ground planting. Some will be ear- 
lier, some later. Seed saved from a 
single variety will come quite true to 
type, but seed from a large bed of 
mixed sorts will show all colors and 
variations. 


If it is desired to sow the seed in 
the open ground direct, plant in drills 
about time to plant Gladioli or corn, 
and by using care the seedlings may 
bloom the same year. But if the seed 
is of carefully selected varieties and 
valuable, planting in flats, hotbed, or 
cold frame should be the rule. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. W. Ark.) 
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‘aan Field Notes 


- Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from March issue) 


Gladiolus Bill). Color (Ridgeway). 
cyl meen Red. Throat of Begonia 
Rose , blending outward to tips and edges of 
Spectrum Red; outside of petals Spectrum Red; 
bases of lower petals Cream White lined Deep 
Velvety Blood Red. Form—wide flaring. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—55. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
rae Sai saciid aalep aie anc ae 20 20 20 
Mise ...2-..<+.------=- 12 12 12 
Form ---------------- 5 5 5 
Substance on plant --- q 
Substance cut ------- 8 8 
Spike: 
ER Sno mneincs 4 4 
BE. citncceccsncouwn 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 5 5 5 
“ open 3 4 4 
Placement ------- rf : : 
ND ictic aman awe acne 5 
Sasa eere 5 5 5 
Disease resistance ------- 5 5 5 
Productiveness ----------- 5 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching, produc- 
CE éecnece 
Productiveness, ear- 
BE. csvencuneca 3 
Branching, produc- 
tiveness earliness 5 
Totals ---91 91 93 
Ratings -91 91 93 
Dorene (Kunderd). Blush white, feathered 


mauve rose, appearing as a mauve rose at a dis- 


tance; pale throat with a few dots of red. 
Form—wide triangular, facing upward. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—125. 
RATING 
, VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ER eee eee we tae be 17 
Ea Te eee 12 
Eee es 4 
Substance cut _._--_--_--_ 5.5 
Spike: 
0 3 
> ae 3 
Florescence : 
Number ROOMS ...... 3 
~ open_. 5 
a ee 4 
ga aie ae 4 
ae aa 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
Productiveness .._____________ 3 
Unusual quality : 
Number open, lateness 4 
SO ...6.2 76.5 
Rating -._.77 


Doris (Brown). White suffused on outside and 
edges and tips with salmon flesh; lower petals 
blending to cream yellow bases, striped and 
stippled light crimson, with narrow central lines 
of deep crimson on all petals: cream to greenish 
yellow deep in throat. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 18. Days to blooming—72. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ESR ete ie 20 16 
RES ets< 9 9 
SRST aes at 4 4 
Substance cut ____________ & 8 

pike: 
Ean ae 3 3 
ies 5 5 


Florescence : 
Number blooms _-_____ 3 3 
aad open__ 5 5 
Pinoseent .2....-..65 5 5 
OE TOO 5 5 
I a ae ae a 3 3 
Disease resistance -___________ 5 5 
Proguctiveness ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 

a ae 2 
TM nnn 80 73 
Ratings  _-__80 73 


Dorothy McKibbin (Kunderd; named and in- 
troduced by McKibbin). Peach blossom pink 
blending to rosy salmon pink on edges and tips 
which are likewise flaked deep rose; outside 
fiaked all over; lower petals striped and stippled 
brown and rosy magenta to throat. Form— 
wide, ruffled Orchid. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 12. Days to blooming—79 
(small corm) and 75 (large corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE etichcnematidinnaenae 20 20 
Se See 11 12 
ee a es 5 5 
Substance cut _--_--___-_- 10 10 

Spike 
ee A 3 3.5 
NN a he 3 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms --__--- 3.5 4.5 
wi = open__ 5 5 
Pinsemest ........... 4 5 

EE aay eae 4 4 

aia ta lai 4 4 

Disease resistance _.____-_____ 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, form, substance 4 4 
Totals ..... 85.5 90.0 
Ratings --_86 90 
Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff (Diener; Metzner 

Floral Co.) Clear flesh pink lightly striped 

with rose, with light red throat. Form—wide 

open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 

May 7. Days to blooming—87. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ener eens 
> re 14 14.5 
SE ear 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike 
| EERE Ean Weer ees 5 5 
| ee eee ae wen 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms _----- 5 5 
- open__ 5 3 
eT 5 5 

eR ee 5 5 

SN ile ES ae we als 5 5 

Disease resistance _--_--_--_-- 5 5 

Productiveness --.-...--.-- --- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

ne 
Substance, number of 
“a 4 
Totals __--.92 93.5 
Ratings --.92 94 


Dr. Lincoln Cothran (Diener). 
way). Light Jasper Red, lightly feathered Dah- 
lia Purple; bases of lower petals Sulphur Yellow 
stippled and lined Pomegranate Purple; anthers 
Aster Purple; pistil Blush Pink. Form—wide 
triangular, faintly ruffled. Soil—fibrous loam. 


Color (Ridge- 
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Season—early, wet; later very dry. Planted— 
May 6. Days to blooming—90-94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eae 20 20 
ES ee aes a3 11.5 
ES ee 5 5 
Substance cut --_--.-_____10 10 
Spike: 
ee ee 3 3.5 
a eee 3 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
™ open 4 5 
Pincement ........-.. 4 5 
2 eS eA er = a eee 5 5 
ea eee 5 5 
Disease resistance --._.._____- 5 5 
PreGastiweness ....~..<.-<dnce 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form ~.......... 2 2 
Totals -_--. 85 89.0 
Ratings —_-_.85 89 
Dr. Parkhurst (Childs). Dark brilliant red, 
throat mottled white. Form—wide open. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 11. Days 


to blooming—84. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
en eee i 0 
0 er re 12 
ES ye 5 
Substance cut _-__-._____- 8.5 
Spike: 
ES ee 3.5 
I asa ia ts Acidic icin ae 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 
“J open_. 5 
Placement .........-. 4 
0 EEA APS 4 
0 saa 5 
Disease resistance -.__._______ 5 
Productiveness ............... 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
SE anvadetaakaw acum 3 
re 86.5 
Rating —--.--87 


Dr. Whitcomb (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). 
Begonia Rose throat blending outward to Spec- 
trum Red, the latter shaded Carmine near edges 
and tips; bases of lower petals Empire Yellow 


lined with Ox Blood Red; pistil Rose Red; 
anthers edged Lavender Violet. Form—wide 
Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 


Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—65. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
IID” senieescansnash aaah a egimensianices 2 20 
NY Sitti acininstomdinegaee 15 15 
SS Sa er ene 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 7 7 

Spike: 

EF Re ee 4 4.5 
= ree eee 5 4.5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ig ” open... 4 4 
po ae 5 5 

i a a en 5 5 

NN oa inne adenine t eee | 3.5 

Disease resistance _--_--_--_-- 5 5 

Productiveness ............-.. 2.5 2 

Unusual quality: 

a 4 
Eee 4 
i —— 90.5 89.5 
Ratings --_-.91 ‘ 90 
Dryade (Souchet).j Rosy flesh with a few 
darker stripes near edges. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. Planted— 
May 20. Days to blooming—92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : — Commercial 
UND fesactn anihacns eo senienlaibiageas diotaioan 20 
| Ee Seen eee i: 13.5 
I cn niidiakwedmeniieneme 5 5 
eee 9 9 

pike: 
IIR sak sass dadissioticinacbntirange deni 3 3.5 
ee eee 3 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ...---- 4 5 
= = open... 4 5 
POE sccccecccns 4 

EE SE pe ee 4 4 

MN i tc tlh ncaa alia ig 5 5 

Disease resistance -..--.--.--- 5 5 

Productiveness .............-. 4 3 
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Unusual quality: 


UIE dese. oar dns acdiqeemiraoieds 3 3 
oe 85 89.5 
Ratings --.-.85 90 


Dunlaps (Kunderd). Stock furnished by John 
Blick & Sons, North Attleborough, Mass. Color 
(Ridgeway). Dark Nopal Red, inferior lower 
petals blended Garnet Brown with bases of Lemon 
Yellow stippled and lined with Maroon; _pistil 





Rose Doree; anthers Deep Lavender Violet. 
Form—wide _ triangular. Soil—gravelly - loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 
ing—94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Ee ee 20 20 
BD. Si nncscncnsnneennsoen 11 11 
a eer 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
DN, cncicmenennonamenmae 5 5 
mre. 4.5 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
7 a open.. 4 5 
Pinsent ...42.20c0s0s 5 
Foliage ........--.....-.----- 5 5 
i ree 5 5 
Disease resistance -.----------- 4.5 4 
Productiveness .-..--.--.--.--- 4.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, color of 
stem, substance ----- 
Color, color of stem, 
substance ....------ 4 
THOM <cna2 92.5 92.0 
Ratings -..94 92 





Early Amethyst (Crawford).t Rosy magenta 
feathered heavily with deeper magenta; deep 
magenta bases to lower petals with medial lines 
splashed yellow. Form—wide Orchid. Soil— 
fibrous loam. Season—average. Planted—April 
28. Days to blooming—71. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
CEO nccccansatannnescune 20 
See ene 13.5 
ES ae 5 
Substances Gut ....cccc<a-- 8 

Spike: 

BE oo nnnncenesscuncnee 3 
BE, ei ccnsinmamanaumamenns 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 
“ “ open-- 3 
Placement .........-. 

Wenge 2. nnncccnscccseso=- 3 

0 eee 3 

Disease resistance --.--------- 5 

Peegectwwenans ..........-..-- 3 

Unusual quality: 

| I ress epeeeene ne 2 
ee 81.5 
Hattie ..... 82 





Early Pink’ (Huth, named by Black). Bright 
rosy red with scarlet tinge, throat white marked 
and shaded rich purple. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—Clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—April 
28. Days to blooming—71. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ON a on cca see a EE 18 
Serre eee re 13.5 
EAS On eerste etree ee 4.5 
REE GEE cascecncese 8 

Spike: : 

EN SRE ee eee re eon 3 

0 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 

“ “ open... 3 

I oe ac atereaem 5 

acc ae ces cnc eee erina 3 

EEE eres e eee 3.5 

Disease resistance --.----.------ 5 

Preaqustiveness ..-.-.......--- 5 

Unusual quality : 

Number blooms,branch- 
ing, earliness ------ 4 
rs 85.5 
Rating ---- 86 


Early Snowfiake (Kemp). Color (Ridgeway). 
White, slightly tinted Eosine Pink near tips, bases 
of lower petals Cream Color stippled Carmine. 
Pistil Rose Pink; anthers edged Mallow Purple. 
Form—wide Lily, reflexing tips. Soil—sandy 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to 
blooming—65. 


THE FLOWER 


RATING 





VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 
Pe, sccckebemnncusuameee 20 20 
Ee eee es 12 12 
ee a ee 5 5 
Substance cut ___.._______ 6 6 

Spike 
Eee 3.5 4 
_ __ aS ea 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_---- 4 4 
- - open... 4 4 
ae 5 4 

ee ae 5 5 

| PS Ae eee 4 4 

Disease resistance _.._________ 5 5 

Productiveness -......._..____ 3.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

MOreeens ..........-. 5 
Tetels ....2 82.0 86.5 
Ratings --_82 87 


Easter Bells (Austin). Cream white, lower 
petals blending to bases of lemon faintly striped 
pale cerise; small cerise throat. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—92. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MD See cee ee eee. 19 
osu an ac sicteaiat in ty cia ach 8 
een 4.5 
Substance cut -....._.-___ 5 

Spike: 

I ca ic a ce 2 

ss | Se 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms --_--- 4 

“ “oe open-_-_ 3 

Placement ----..-.--_ 5 

cae aaa cc a ica an 4 

3a ere 3 

Disease resistance _.-_....___- 5 

Productiveness -._.-....-.___- 4 

Unusual quality -...._..______ 0 

 —_— 70.5 


Rating ---- 71 


Eclipsed (Brown). Formerly named Eclipse. 
Color (Ridgeway). Dark Scarlet, bases of lower 
petals Pale Lemon Yellow with lined blotch of 
Acajou Red; Pistil Eosine Pink; anthers Violet 
Blue. Form—wide diamond and Orchid. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—81. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 38. Days to blooming—88. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
NY atin nips ctemmcicinetaee 1 19 
_. ee aera 13 13 
Ee See ee ee 5 5 
nen 6 6 

Spike: 

SS eee nat a 4 4.5 
a Se eee 5 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
” = open... 4 4.5 
Pinoement ..2.....44. 4.5 4.5 

ES een een 5 4 

a ae 4 4 

Disease resistance ....----_--. 4 4 

Productiveness --.....--.--.-- 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Branching -~.......... 2 
Number of spikes, and 
bloom from young 
a eee 3 
IND, aicnicaiil 84.5 84.5 
Ratings --.-85 85 
Edith (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Deep 


Peach Red, bases of lower petals Cream Color 
blotched Light Scarlet with center line of Claret 
Brown; pistil Light Geranium Pink; anthers 
Hyacinth Violet. Form—wide triangular, lightly 
ruffled. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—96. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 3. Days 
to blooming—89. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SD ciccecaccdacnaacenee 20 20 
IS si, Stl nck aca daa iningadaenecdaccieaeal 11 11 
NN iia cdi iin ce cele aela telat 5 5 
Gubetance cut ............ 8 8 

Spike: 

ERS meee een 5 5 
0 Ea ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 


Calcium, N.Y 
April, 1995 
“ “ ope nn. 3 
Placement -..._._____ ‘ 
DE: inaneneeucadevansca... 5 5 
RN acess i ieee aaa 4 b 
Disease resistance _.._._______ 4.5 ‘ 
Productiveness -........______ 3.5 4 
Unusual quality: 25 
OO ee 2 
Color, bloom young 
corms, earliness ____ 5 
Totals _____ 86.0 ar 
Ratings ___86 = 





E. J. Shaylor (Kunderd). Deep rose 
lighter toward throat, bases of lower petals wi 
small blotch of rose red. Ruffled. Form = 
diamond. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet, P 
—May 16. Days to blooming—33. Tanted 
RATING 

VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhib’n Com’ 
SE cinnacenmamaceae 20 ~ Lantana 
SY: 12 12.5 12 
Seen 5 5 5 
Substance cut --..____ 8.5 8.5 
Substance on plant —- 85 
Spike: 
ee 3 4 5 
a, as 5 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -- 4 5 4 
“ “ open 5 5 5 
Placement ------- 4 4.5 5 
a 5 5 5 
EEE 5 5 5 
Disease resistance ------- 5 5 5 
Productiveness -......_--- 5 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, vigor 5 5 
Color, vigor ------ 5 
Totals --91.5 94.5 94.5 
Ratings _92 95 95 


El Capitan (Kunderd). Syn. Tallest Yellows 
Creamy yellow with lower central petal marked 
deeper yellow on base and occasionally bearing 
a mark of deep red. Form—wide triangular, 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average.  Planted— 
April 29. Days to blooming—85. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercia] 
SUE. aiiscantncacthacatacwiice Sancho 19 20 
ee eee 12.5 18 
ee eee 5 5 
Substance cut --.....---.. 8.5 85 

Spike: 

IED icieiitis mesecaeomindecits 4.5 5 

eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

= o open... 5 5 

NN. Ss enies 5 5 

EE eerie 4 4 

Serene 5 5 

Disease resistance -..--_--_--- 5 5 

PRED wnccccnnicnnens 3 8 

Unusual quality: 

Number of blooms, 
number open ---.-.-- 5 
Co 91.5 93.5 
Ratings ---.92 94 
El Dorado (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). 


Rose Red with thin edge of Aster Purple, base 
of lower petals Cream Color with feather an 
stippling of Carmine; pistil Rose Pink; anthes 
Lavender Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil- 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 1 
Days to blooming—70. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BED ccncadnoscimesautusas 18 15 
= 11 ll 
eee 5 5 
Substance cut --.--.--.--- 6 6 

Spike: 
ere ee 3.5 4 
eee 4 8 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
“ “ open. 3 8 
Placement -..--.-.--- 4 8 

| REET ES 5 4 

eee 5 5 

Disease resistance ......--.--- 4.5 4 

Productiveness -..-_.-_--_--- 3.5 2.5 

Unusual quality: 

Number of spikes, ear- 
ae 4 
ee 77.5 74.5 
Ratings --_78 5 


(Continued in May issue) 
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Blight ?—Soaking Bulblets 


HAVE noticed inquiries in THE 

FLOWER GROWER made by growers 
who have had trouble with scab and 
leaves turning brown and withering. 
I have been growing Glads for many 
ears and experienced the same trouble 
until I found out what I believe to be 
the cause. Like others my Glads were 
always planted in a well fertilized 
soil which had been used for other 
crops. Naturally this soil was 
gweet,—lime had frequently been used 
on it. Now here it seems is the crux 
of all the trouble ;—lime. 

Three years ago in October I se- 
lected a plot of land I knew to be 
sour, as it had lain for fifteen years or 
more in grass and weeds. The ground 
was in the nature of a heavy clay 
and I spread barnyard manure in the 
Fall and then turned it over and let it 
lay for the Winter. In the Spring I 
dug it over, mixing some sifted an- 
thracite coal ashes with it. Before 
harrowing I gave it a coat of Acid 
Phosphate; then I planted bulbs which 
showed scabs, and had been scabby 
the previous year. The result was the 
finest lot of bulbs, foliage and flowers 
lever grew. For two successive years 
since I have had the same result. I 
believe from this that Glads hate lime 
in any form, and to purposely incor- 
porate lime with the soil at planting 
time is wrong. 

What the Glad needs is a soil with- 
out lime and no fertilizer except well- 
rotted barnyard manure; or in its 
absence prepared humus from peat, 
and Acid Phosphate. 

I am certain that if our grower 
friends would give this method a trial 
fewer complaints about scab and 
brown foliage would result. 


— experience of interest to 
growers I had was with bulblets. 
I always soaked them for about 24 
hours in water before planting. 

‘Last Spring I was sorting bulblets 
and placing them in jars of water. 
Next day I’ was planting them, but 
darkness came on before I had them 
all in the ground. I had a pint jar 
of mixed bulblets left and stowed it 
on a shelf in the cellar and forgot all 
about it until two weeks later I hap- 
pened to stumble across it. The 
bulblets were certainly soaked and all 
slimy, and a great many had sprouted. 
I was on the point of throwing them 
away as worthless, but on second 
thought decided to plant them, which 
I did not do very carefully; and be- 
lieve me I never had as many bulblets 
grow from one planting as I did from 
that batch. 90 per cent of those bulb- 
lets grew. Bulblets planted in the 
regular way would be twice as long 
In growing and only about 50 per cent 
would mature. 

In the future nothing less than a 
two weeks soaking will suffice before 
I plant my bulblets. 


Wo. H. DRESCHER 


EDITOR’s NOTE: 
Soaking bulblets before planting is 





all right, and perhaps there is no ob- 
jection to soaking for as long a period 
as two weeks; but it is something of 
a complication if one has many vari- 
eties, and any considerable quantity 
to plant. 

The Editor’s method is to mix bulb- 
lets with damp sand,—about equal 
bulk of bulblets and sand. He uses 
ordinary builder’s or plastering sand. 
This may be finely. screened before 
using. Mix it with water, the same 
as mixing mortar, until about the con- 
sistency of mortar. The bulblets can 
be mixed with the damp sand and 
placed in glass, tin or wooden pack- 
ages. It is best not to cover them too 
tightly. In fact, if they are stirred 
or shaken occasionally they need not 
necessarily be covered. 

This work is commonly done along 
in the last of January or in February, 
thus allowing the bulblets to remain 
in the damp sand for two or three 
months before planting. 

If the bulblets are very dry, and 
the sand becomes dry, sometimes the 
first lot of sand is screened out of the 
bulblets after a time and fresh damp 
sand added, so as to thoroughly 
moisten the bulblets. 





Cross-pollenizing Gladioli 


HE cross-pollenizing of the Gladi- 

olus is a very simple matter. It 
consists simply in transferring pollen 
from the anthers of one variety to 
the stigmas of another variety at a 
time when the latter are in a receptive 
state. Probably every experimenter 
along this line has his own methods 
of procedure; mine, which seems to 
work out well, are as follows: 

Early each morning during the 
blooming season, I—of course—make 
the round of my garden, to enjoy the 
new flowers that have appeared over 
night. At this time, from any flower 
from which I wish to raise seed, I 
remove the anthers, and wrap a bit of 
netting about the flower to prevent 
access of bees and other insects. The 
stigmas of newly opened flowers will 
be found receptive by nine or ten 
o’clock and for several hours after- 
wards. Between 10 A. M. and 12 is 
my favorite time for pollenizing. I 
simply dust pollen from one parent 
flower and gently transfer same to 
the stigmas of the other parent flower 
from which the anthers have been re- 
moved. If I were conducting a scien- 
tific experiment in pollenation, I 
should again adjust the netting about 
the pollenized flower to guard against 
any later chance pollenation, but in 
common practice this is not necessary. 
I find it takes from 22 to 30 days for 
seed to develop and ripen. 

A seed pod, if well filled, will have 
60 or more seeds. If you succeed in 
bringing all these seeds to plants of 
blooming age, you will probably have 
60 varieties with no two exactly alike, 
but all with a strong family resem- 
blance. But occasionally you will find 
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one with a startling variation due to 
the out-cropping of some character- 
istic latent in one of its parents. 
Many seed pods are only partly filled. 
It is a theory of mine that it takes 
several pollenations to ensure fertil- 
ization of all the ova. 


However, some varieties are partly 
sterile and such produce few if any 
seeds. The same result follows 
crosses that are somewhat contrary 
to nature, such as those designed to 
develop a blue Gladiolus. Like most 
amateurs, I started out with the idea 
of producing “The Perfect Blue’; 
but so far that ideal is far from ful- 
fillment. About the only results from 
my crossings of blue varieties, are cer- 
tain blue-flaked flowers, and others in 
which the underlying color is dimmed 
by a thin wash of superimposed duski- 
ness. Some of these are odd and 
charming—but very far removed from 
the perfect blue of my dreams. 


SUSAN LEE 





Notes on Planting Glads 


I HAVE read in professional maga- 
zines of something which the author 
considered a great discovery and that 
I had been doing for years, and 
thought was common practice. I sup- 
pose my method of planting Glad 
bulblets is in this class but I have 
never happened to see it in print. 


My planting of Gladioli is for my 
own enjoyment primarily, and I put 
them in the vegetable garden, plant- 
ing garden peas between the rows. 
The peas are out of the way before 
the Glads bloom and that gives me 
good paths when they are in bloom. 
I have over a thousand bulbs of a 
number of kinds. When digging I 
always save the increase as the bulb- 
lets make the strongest bulbs in a 
couple of years. 


At planting season my time is very 
limited so I put them all in at the 
same time. I have my trench dug 
about five inches deep and the same 
width. I put in the label first and 
then plant the largest bulbs in a 
double row along the edges of the 
trench. They are not opposite in the 
row so that they are about six inches 
apart. The smaller ones I do not plant 
so deep nor so far apart. 


When the bulbs are planted I fill the 
trench to within an inch of the top 
and then sow the bulblets in the mid- 
dle quite thickly. The top of the 
trench is then rounded up. 

In this way I have all bulbs of one 
kind together and the bulblets have 
the shade of the larger ones so that 
they do not dry out so readily. The 
largest bulbs bloom first, and the 
smaller ones later, thus extending the 
season. 


The bulblets of the more expensive 
and rarer kinds I start in the house 
as our growing season is short. Those 
I put in a flat with the rows separated 
by cardboard folded L-shape. I put 
in a thin layer of ashes and sphagnum 
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moss and fill with soil, and then plant 
the little fellows after they have been 
thoroughly soaked. They make quite 
a growth before time to set out. 


When I transplant them I moisten 
them thoroughly, take one side from 
the flat, and slip out one L-row at a 
time, and set it in the ground without 
disturbing the roots. In the Fall 
when dug the roots are entwined 
around the moss and are very easy to 
take care of. If I have only a few 
bulblets of a kind I plant in the 
paper pots. 


Buy named kinds and keep them 
separate. It adds to one’s pleasure to 
know each one by name. When you 
get too many, as will happen in a few 
years, you will know which to elim- 
inate. 

We always want to try the newer 
kinds but the prices are often so high 
as to be prohibitive. I have found by 
consulting the ads in THE FLOWER 
GROWER that there are many who offer 
sizes No. 2 and No. 3 for very much 
less than No. 1. These bloom the first 
year very satisfactorily but of course 
the spikes will not be as large as from 
No. 1. The surprise will come when 
you dig them and see the increase, if 
you have never tried these smaller 
bulbs. 

Marie I. DEGRAFF, ( Minn.) 





Gladiolus Grown from Cutting 


Bro. Miller’s article in February 
FLOWER GROWER, about a Gladiolus 
being grown from cutting strikes me 
as rather misleading at least to the 
amateur. 

I had a similar experience with a 
stalk of Thos. T. Kent the first year 
that I grew it. I accidentally struck 
the toe of my shoe against a spike 
of this variety and broke it off under 
the ground. Of course I felt the loss 
of the spike for it was budded and in a 
few days would have been in bloom. 
I merely stood the spike up against 
the other of the same variety think- 
ing it of no worth, although I noticed 
that same had commenced to form a 
bulb about the size of a nickel. 


Several.days after a friend was 
with me, looking over my garden, 
when I noticed what looked to me to 
be a T. T. Kent blossom. To my sur- 
prise the three uppermost buds had 
opened. I related my experience to 
my friend and told him to take it home 
and plant it and see what it does. 
He did so and the bulb took root and 
grew and produced a fair sized bulb, 
but did not bloom that year; but the 
following year it did bloom nicely. 

Now I think if friend Miller had 
taken the trouble to inspect this so- 
called cutting he would not have called 
the broken off spike a cutting. It 
had in my mind commenced to de- 
velop a bulb, and continued to grow 
as the one I refer to in my experience. 
With me the old bulb did not send 
up a new shoot, either. 

A. B. POWELL 








THE FLOWER GROWER 


Early Planting of Gladioli 


| NOTICE in nearly every issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER some one asks 
about planting Glads early. 

I have been a Glad enthusiast for 
many years. Have grown them for 
more than twenty years on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Have planted them nearly 
every month in the year and have had 
them in bloom every month in the 
year. 


The Glad corm, like all bulbs and 
corms, must have a season of com- 
plete rest, of from five to six months. 
This complete rest is best secured by 
keeping corms out of the ground and 
in a dry state. 

If corms are returned to the ground 
before this rest is complete they may 
continue dormant for a time, or may 
start growth before the rest is com- 
pleted, in which case growth is likely 
to be slow and plants come in a weak- 
ened condition. 

By planting some bulbs a little 
earlier, and some a little later than 
the usual planting season, they can 
be induced, in time, to grow vigorously 
and bloom satisfactorily at any de- 
sired time of year. 


About carrying Glad corms over 
one year and planting them the next 
year: I can say the bulb will be so 
weakened by being out of the ground 
so long that it is not worth the room 
in the garden, even though it is a 
valuable kind. 

I missed some pink America one 
year and did not find them until the 
next Spring. They were packed in 
dry dirt and were sound and firm. 
Growth was very weak and they only 
produced No. 6 corms. These didn’t 
bloom the next year and were dis- 


carded. 
Mrs. W. O., (Calif.) 





A Bulblet Experience 


My experiences with Gladioli may 
interest others. As a result of my 
previous years’ planting, I had about 
2,000 bulblets for Spring of 1924; 
about 50 being 3%” to 1%” size; about 
200 being 14” size, and the remainder 
from small to very small. During 
March I spent several evenings with 
these cormels and a pocket knife; with 
the knife I cut a small section of the 
husk off each cormel. Then on April 
3rd these were planted upright in two 
rows 6” apart and about 1” apart in 
row, and about 1” deep. I had room 
for only 1500 bulblets so the very 
small ones were discarded. So far as 
I could observe I had 100% of germi- 
nation and growth and to my surprise 
fully 400 spikes of flowers and at har- 
vest time, late in October 1200 bulbs 
1” or more in size and about 250 
or more Hazelnut size, and also 8000 
new cormels. 

These Gladioli received no labor or 
attention whatever except a thorough 
weeding during June, until I had gath- 
ered material for a mulch around the 
plants. I had been led to believe, 
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from articles on the subject, that | 
might expect my 50 half inch corm 
to bloom and that I might get a fa 
quota of Hazelnut sized bulbs at haz 
vest. My delight was proportional to 
my surprise. Was this experience dy 
to the exceptional year we had or t 
the exposure of the cormel to moisture 
by removal of part of the husk? Not 
over one per cent of these plants yel. 
lowed or dried before harvesting, 


Epw. F. NoLTE, (Mo.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 


It is quite evident that Brother 
Nolte has exceedingly good cultura] 
conditions to produce the rapid growth 
and satisfactory bloom which he hag 
had from bulblets, even though some 
of them were large ones. The 1924 
growing season was, of course, ex. 
ceptionally good in most parts of the 
country. However, the producing of 
bulbs one inch or more in diameter 
in four cases out of five seems to be an 
a good growth from bulb- 
ets. 





The Gladiolus in Florida 


Y OUR Feburary issue has the jn- 
quiry, “Does the Gladiolus do Well 
in Florida?” 

Indeed they do remarkably well— 
that moist air is just the thing to de 
velop their perfections, as does the 
California climate. The cultivation of 
the Gladiolus should everywhere be 
encouraged as they are a_ valuable 
cut flower. There is a great deal of 
money to be made with them, as their 
culture is simple. 

Ten years ago I went home to Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Everything in the 
garden was just exactly as my mother 
left it, though she had been dead for 
years; the old flowers I knew of 
thirty years ago were still there, from 
self-sown seed; the Phlox and Core- 
opsis had spread all over everything. 
And let me say right here that those 
same Phlox keep on improving, de- 
velop softer and newer shades every 
season, regardless of lack of cultiva- 
tion or fertilizer. I have never seen 
Phlox like that since. 

To my surprise I found literally 
thousands of young seedling Gladioli, 
and growing just like corn, here and 
there and everywhere ;—perfectly un- 
disturbed. 

I was only home a few months while 
there, and a few of the older ones 
bloomed. They were just the plain 
red—that we had in those days; but 
the flowers were perfect, and the stalk 
was well filled. These are just the 
simple observations of a former 
Florida girl, who still loves the “Sunny 
South” and the Southern flowers. 

“AIDA” 





Keep your copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. More than 500 pages of 
floral, horticultural and outdoor facts 
and information in a year’s issues. 
Secure the index so as to make all 
these useful and interesting things 
quickly available. 
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Editorial Notes 


We ARE running rather to wild 
flowers in this issue, but nothing 
can be more appropriate for April, as 
the procession of wild bloom begins 
now. May has long been heralded as 
the month of spring flowers, ushered 
in by April showers, but when the 
Spring is early many of the so-called 
“May Flowers” appear in April. 


We want to emphasize the note of 
warning that has been struck in both 
of our articles on wild flowers, that 
is:— Do not destroy the plants and 
tear up the roots. What sense is there 
in coming home with the automobile 
filled with Arbutus only to spend an 
hour or two clipping off the sprays of 
bloom and then discarding the vines 
and roots? Just as many blossoms 
might have been gathered with scis- 
sors in the beginning and the roots 
left undisturbed for future years. 
People who wantonly destroy the 
beauties of Nature in this way show 
themselves to be selfish to a high de- 
gree. Such persons are little in- 
fluenced by laws, and anyway it would 
be next to impossible to put into ef- 
fect laws regarding such matters. 
What is needed is that people should 
be taught to have some regard for 
others, even future generations. Many 
simply do not stop to think. To such, 
“a word to the wise is sufficient.” 


In this section shrubs and bushes 
have come through the Winter much 
the worse for wear. Snow is very 
hecessary as a winter protection, but 
it is possible to get too much of a 
good thing. Such was the case here. 
More snow than even the very oldest 
inhabitant ever saw before or than 
any one, even the youngest inhabitant, 
is likely to see again, bore down the 
shrubs and broke them badly. A row 


of especially choice young Lilacs that 
were just starting to bloom last year, 
have had nearly every main stalk 
snapped off two or three feet from the 
ground. They will sprout out again 
but it is doubtful if the bushes will 
ever be as well shaped and flowering 
will be delayed two or three years, if 
not longer. Many hedges have been 
badly injured. 


Strange to say this enormous mass 
of snow has vanished like the dew. 
The ground seemed to just absorb it; 
and at this writing, late February, the 
ground is nearly bare. By the 20th, 
less than two weeks after such re- 
markable cold and storms, Tulips are 
sending up their leaves in sheltered 
places along cellar walls where the 
sun has warmed the ground. Al- 
though blustery, windy March is still 
ahead of us, Spring seems to be really 
here. Nature certainly can do quick 
work when she tries. Mercury so low 
as to be almost lost; snow banks eight 
to ten feet high; and Spring ;—all 
within three weeks, some speed cer- 
tainly. 


A card was received recently giving 
one person’s experience with Wisteria; 
that beautiful vine which sc’Jom blos- 
soms in Utica, although it will grow. 
The writer, from Pennsylvania, had, 
it seems, had the same experience and 
having read somewhere that the root 
which branches a short distance below 
ground should be pruned, tried the 
experiment and was rewarded by a 
plentiful supply of blossoms. Each 
end of the two forks of the root was 
cut off. That it seems would result 
in shorter, more compact roots, rather 
than long tapering ones. Root prun- 
ing is to be practised cautiously and 
intelligently if it is to produce the 
desired results. 
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Useful Hints for April 


‘co is the grand clean up month. 
It is surprising how much rubbish 
can collect on the snow during the 
Winter, to be left, an unsightly lot 
of debris, when the snow takes its 
departure. As soon as the ground is 
dry enough to be walked on without 
cutting up the lawn, picking up and 
clearing away should be the order of 
the day. Even when the ground is 
too soggy to allow one to step on it, 
papers, which form probably most of 
the trash, might be removed by the 
method some of the soldiers employed 
in camp when it was their turn to 
clean up. They drove a sharp nail 
into the end of a long stick and thus 
were able to “spear” papers, cigar 
stubs, etc. 


Hotbeds and coldframes are the 
places for April gardening in this sec- 
tion; although by the end of the 
month many hardy seeds can be 
started in the open ground. If you 
are a devotee of tradition, you will not 
fail to plant your Sweet Peas on Good 
Friday. All right, provided you keep 
one eye on weather conditions. 


Spraying should begin during April. 
Many Aphis could be forestalled if 
Rose bushes and other shrubs were 
given a good spraying with Black Leaf 
40, or some other tobacco spray. Do 
not wait for the leaves to come, spray 
the stems and leaf buds. An applica- 
tion of Pyrox might ward off mildew 
also. 


The lawn should receive a liberal 
dressing of sheep manure. Choose a 
quiet day for this work or quantities 
of the fertilizer will be wasted. Be- 
fore the perennials make their ap- 
pearance a good fertilizer should be 
scattered over the hardy beds or 
borders. 


Undoubtedly much time will be con- 
sumed this’month just looking. One 
just can’t resist poking among the 
sprouting things to try to see just how 
things fare after their long winter’s 
rest. It is best not to do much real 
digging though, as many plants are 
late risers and liable to be counted 
among the dead. 


Oh, April is such a month of antici- 
pation, which is about equal parts of 
hopefulness and dread. Are the old 
friends all right? Then those new 
ones that were set out last Fall; how 
fares it with them? 


Many early things will be in bloom 
during April so that one can begin to 
enjoy the blossoming time while 
watching for the later comers. Arabis 
is especially attractive now and it 
lasts nearly a month, making it a de- 
sirable edging or rockery plant. If 
used for bordering beds it must be 
kept well trimmed as it has a tend- 
ency to run out every thing near it, 
especially small plants. 


Roses should be uncovered and 
pruned now. Directions for doing the 
work will undoubtedly be given in 
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other columns and by people who are 
vastly more competent than we. Prac- 
tically all coverings can be removed 
during the month but it should be ac- 
complished through a gradual process. 
At first the covering should be loos- 
ened and raised a very little. A few 


days later part may be taken off, and 
when all danger from frost is past 
the rest can go. Leaves and other 
rotted covering material should be 
saved and dug in for fertilizing. 
Carry off and destroy only absolutely 
worthless covering. 





Wild Flowers of the Vicinity of Utica 


BY MARY MacG. HASTINGS 


our earliest wild flower. It comes 

before the snow is gone. Indeed, 
I have read that it sometimes appears 
almost to have melted little holes in 
the snow, and that if a thermometer 
be placed in these tiny hollows close 
to the plants, it will be found to regis- 
ter a higher temperature than that 
of the outer air. I have never tried 
this experiment, partly because I 
never have seen a Skunk’s Cabbage 
in the middle of a snow bank; besides 
I fear that, like many another cher- 
ished theory, the measure of belief 
may be in direct proportion to the 
lack of investigation. 

Most people are interested in the 
odd flowers of the Skunk’s Cabbage, 
but few really feel the charm of gath- 
ering them. To begin with, it is the 
very earliest spring flower. No buds 
are even beginning to peep out on 
the trees, even the Pussy Willows are 
asleep; the only sign of green is the 
pale olive bark of the Willows. The 
nearer hills are soft shades of brown; 
the distant hills are blue, the Song 
Sparrow fills the air with joyous 
notes; and above all is the sky of 
early Spring, pale blue; and as day be- 
gins to fade, softly tinted with deli- 
cate pink and purple. 

At first you do not see the flowers, 
then you spy one and then another, 
and then the whole place seems full of 
them. They are cousins of our Callas; 
and like them, the flowers are incon- 
spicuous; borne on a thick stem or 
spadix, and wrapped around them the 
broad, leaf-like spath of yellowish 
green with red stripes. Sitting there 
they look like little old ladies with red 
shawls drawn up over their heads. 
What long gossipy chats they must 
have, when the moon shines bright 
and everyone is gone. Perhaps, they 
tell each other that Mr. Hawk has 
come back to his home in the dead 
tree, or that a new bass singer has 
joined the frog chorus in the pond. 

The Skunk’s Cabbage remains in 
blossom so long that when you go‘the 
second time, to gather them, you may 
find many other flowers. 


I THINK the Skunk’s Cabbage is 


ONCE as we walked along the side 
of the bluff, we found an old well, 
whose cement curb was broken so that 
the spring it confined had escaped and 
was running gaily off, winding in and 
out among the fat little evergreen 
trees which stood scattered about on 





the hillside. All around the curb grew 
Crowfoot, and it shows my unpoetic 
mind when I say that I could think 
of nothing but a great hat with a 
garland of yellow flowers around the 
crown, and every year I look to see if 
Mother Nature’s hat is trimmed again. 


There are Hepaticas, Wild Colum- 
bines and Trilliums on the Oriskany 
Bluff, and I am told that Spring Beau- 
ties grow on the top, near the monu- 
ment, which marks the field of the 
battle, which was the turning point 
of the Revolution. The most beautiful 
Spring Beauties I ever saw, grew in 
what was known as French’s Grove, 
near the Lincoln Avenue Viaduct. The 
whole ground was carpeted with the 
pale pink blossoms and above them 
rose the pure white flowers of the 
Bloodroot. To find White Trilliums in 
perfection you must visit Oak Hill 
lying north of Frankfort and Ilion. 
The blossoms are much the largest I 
ever saw and grow in great profusion. 
In the gorge south of Ilion you may 
find masses of blue Forget-me-nots 
bordering the stream. 


A never to be forgotten sight are 
the wild Columbines, growing in the 
crevices of the rocks near Little Falls, 
with their feathery green foliage and 
dainty orange-red blossoms made 
vivid by the cool grey of the rocks 
behind them. 


Arbutus is sometimes found on Oak 
Hill but its principal habitat is on the 
plains west of Rome. The small clus- 
ters of wax-like pink and white flow- 
ers with dark shining green leaves 
are often imperfect, but every one 
loves the dainty, fragrant blossoms, 
imperfections and all. To really en- 
joy them to the full, you must gather 
them for yourself. Like the Skunk’s 
Cabbage they have a way of pretend- 
ing they are not there, till you spy 
one hiding in the dead leaves, and 
when you stoop to gather it, there 
is another and another, each sweeter 
than the last. Be careful.. Do not 
try to pick them,—they must be cut; 
preferably with scissors; lest you tear 
up the tender trailing roots. These 
sand plains which lie between Rome 
and Oneida Lake are several miles in 
extent. The soil is sandy and they 
are lightly wooded. Little paths run 
here and there among the low trees, 
tempting the inexperienced to wander 
along till suddenly one finds one’s self 
entirely bewildered. Every path looks 
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exactly like another, and it igs 
sible to wander several hours or ey 
longer if daylight fades. - 

One Spring we found an entire hill 
completely crowned with Wintergreen 
berries. The next year we revisited 
the place and found almost no berries 
We have never been able to explain 
this. Certainly automobilists coyjg 
not be charged with it. 


Ta are great patches of the 

Fringed Polygala, whose reddish 
purple petals earn for it the name of 
Gay Wings. Sometimes the ground 
is blue with wild Lupines. I haye 
found Butterfly-weed on these plaing 
and a rare Milkweed, the Polk Milk. 
weed, with white blossoms having 
greenish calyx faintly tinted with 
purplish red. There are Wood Lilies 
and several varieties of Loosestrife, 
Here that rare Orchid, the Rams’ 
Head, was found last year by a friend 
said to be the first recorded specimen 
in this vicinity, since the one found 
by Asa Gray in 1838. The sac, which 
is white, striped with red, peeps out 
between the curling greenish brown 
petals in such a way that the blossom 
— does look like a little ram’s 

ead, 


Moccasin Flowers may be gathered 
on the plains and also south of Utica, 
near Bear Pond, where they grow in 
company with the large yellow Lady’s- 
slipper with its long streamer like 
petals. Pitcher Plants also grow at 
Bear Pond. If your imagination is 
sufficiently active you may fancy the 
leaves shaped like green pitchers; per- 
sonally I find the flowers more in- 
teresting. The sepals are dark red; 
the petals red also bending over and 
almost concealing the broad _star- 
shaped green top of the pistil. These 
petals soon drop but the sepals last 
a month or more, making with the 
light green, star-like center, a very 
attractive flower. The Moccasin 
Flower blooms in early June. 


“About a month later appears that 
gem of the wild flowers, the Showy 
Lady’s-slipper, which hides itself in 
the deep swampy woods. They may 
be found near Jordenville. And 
further on toward Richfield Springs 
the fields are full of the pale purple 
flowers of the Scabiosa. 


Latest of our wild flowers is the 
Witch Hazel with its fringe-like pale 
yellow flowers. 


The study of wild flowers furnishes 
an ever renewing interest for there 1s 
hardly a spot where some wild flower 
cannot be found and, few months in 
the year when none are in bloom. I 
found Asters in my garden last Fall 
almost up to the middle of November; 
and in March found Skunk’s Cabbage 
in its usual resorts. During an 0- 


casional open Winter the flowering 


season may be even longer. 


TT? FIND a new blossom, or to meet 
a long loved one, is equally pleas 
ant. No wonder, when we miss 4 
favorite from its accustomed haunts, 
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1 like saying there should be 
ph against picking wild flowers. 
But it is education rather than adding 
to our already long list of unenforc- 
able laws that we must depend on 
to save our flowers. Old-fashioned 
children were taught always to leave 
the last piece of cake “for manners.” 
Wouldn’t this also be a good rule for 
flower pickers? Gather freely from 
the meadow full of bloom but spare 
the shy solitary blossom. Much, too, 
depends on the manner of picking. If 
the pickers would always carry on 
their trips a pair of scissors with 
which to cut small flowers, and a sharp 
knife for woody growths, plants would 
not be uprooted or shrubs mutilated. 
But the wild flowers have a far 
deadlier foe than automobilists. It 
is the progress of civilization. Where 
is now the little stream which flowed 
across upper Oneida Street, on 
through the grounds of Mrs. Frances 
Roberts’ present home, then down the 
side of Clinton Place, edged all its 
way with azure Forget-me-nots? Hid- 
den deep in a sewer beneath asphalt 
pavement, its flowers all dead and well 
nigh forgotten. French’s Grove is 
fast becoming a part of what my 
butcher boy calls ““Waptown.” Jewett’s 
Woods where I used, every Spring, to 
gather Adder’s Tongue and Dutch- 


man’s Breeches, has been more for- 
tunate, as it is now a part of Roscoe 
Conkling Park. Heckadam Swamp 
will soon be drained. Farewell to its 
Wild Azaleas, Callas and other swamp 
plants. 

We are powerless to arrest these 
changes. Our only way to preserve 
our rare and lovely wild flowers, is to 
provide homes for them in our parks 
where they may be given favorable 
conditions for growth. Some vari- 
eties can be cultivated in our own 
gardens if we are careful to -select 
only those which take kindly to civi- 
lized ways. Hepaticas, Bloodroots and 
Trilliums thrive in the average back 
yard. Spring Beauties and the Wild 
Columbine are more difficult. The 
Chickory, that exquisite sky-blue 
flower that fades as soon as picked, 
grew two years in my garden after 
being transplanted. Curiously enough 
the blossoms were far less beautiful 
in color, assuming a decidedly purplish 
shade. 

A fence covered with feathery seed 
clusters of the wild Clematis and the 
rich crimson foliage of the Woodbine 
behind a mass of Goldenrod, and pur- 
ple, lavender and white wild Asters, 
makes a bit of autumn color of which 
any landscape gardener might -be 
proud. 





Wild Flowers of Northern New York 


BY ELLA A. WOOD 


this subject I have made some- 

thing of a study .of our native 
flowers on my frequent wanderings 
through our great north country. I 
have often wondered why we see so 
little mention of our floral possessions, 
for surely we have a wealth of beauty 
and interest that I have never seen 
equalled in any other locality. 


Before the snow has left the ground 
we start out on a quest for Pussy 
Willows, and who does not love their 
soft furry buds which are later fol- 


lowed by tassels of greenish yellow 
flowers? 


_ But the first real flower to greet us 
is the Trailing Arbutus. While the 
snow banks are still lingering in the 
hollows, we find the dainty pink blos- 
soms snugly tucked away under the 
dead leaves; and right here let me 
sound a note of warning. Unless the 
vandalism which has obtained in the 
gathering of these flowers during the 
past few years, is soon checked, this 
sweetest of spring flowers is doomed 
to extermination. I have seen it 
gathered by the bushel-basket full, 
pulled up root and branch with no re- 
gard for the future. I know places 


Wiis: I am not an authority on 


Where it formerly grew abundantly 


and now not a vestige of it can be 
found. 





Our next wilding is the Claytonia 
or Spring Beauty with delicate pink 
and white-striped blossoms. This is 
only to be admired in its natural en- 
vironment, as it begins to sulk as 
soon as picked and refuses to revive. 
It can seldom be successfully trans- 
planted. 


A day or two later the Hepaticas 
begin to open; followed closely by the 
Adder’s-tongue or Dog Tooth Violet, 
as it is sometimes called; although it 
is not a Violet at all, but a member 
of the Lily family. 


Then comes a perfect wealth of 
bloom with the Squirrel Corn; the 
false and true Mitrewort; Bloodroot; 
the Toothwort, or Crinkle Root; and 
the Trilliums, of which we have sev- 
eral varieties. 


Also at this time come the Bell- 
worts, with their drooping creamy 
blossoms; the Smilacinas, both tall 
and dwarf; and best loved of all, the 
Violets. 

We have many varieties of Violets, 
but the deep-blue, long-stemmed va- 
riety, (Viola cuculata) is the favorite. 
_All of these plants with the excep- 
tion of the Claytonia can be easily 
domesticated in the wild garden. 

With the passing of the Trilliums 
we have seen the last of the deep 
woods flowers, and henceforth we 
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must look to the open swamps, mead- 
ows, and roadsides, for our wild 
friends. If we are fortunate we may 
find the pink Lady’s-slipper or Moc- 
casin flower, and more rarely, the yel- 
low Orchis. 


More common, but none the less 
beautiful, is the Cowslip or Marsh 
Marigold. The edible qualities of this 
plant, however, appeal to us so much 
that we are apt to overlook the golden 
beauty of the blossoms. 


We now find the roadsides gay with 
the blue and purple of the Harebells; 
the dainty pink of the wild Geranium, 
or Cranesbill; and everywhere Bounc- 
ing Bet is flaunting her pink and 
white blossoms. This is frequently 
called wild Phlox but erroneously so, 
as it is not a Phlox, but a ragged and 
somewhat disreputable poor relation 
of the Pink family. She makes her- 
self at home anywhere. A clump of 
it has taken up its abode in my gar- 
den. How it got there I do not know. 
Certainly not at my invitation. 


The Hardhack or Steeplebush is 
found in dry pastures and along the 
roadside; but one of the prettiest of 
our roadside flowers is the Chicory or 
Blue Sailors, with its blossoms of 
heavenly blue. 


One of the most beautiful of our 
midsummer flowers is the Thalictrum, 
or Meadow Rue. In the wild lands 
just north of Oneida Lake this attains 
a rank growth. I have seen plants 
six and seven feet high, with every 
branch terminating in an immense 
cluster of the fine feathery blossoms. 
Truly a beautiful sight. 

The Bee Balm, or Monarda as it 
is now called, seems to have graduated 
from the woods and pastures and is 
found in most gardens cultivated as a 
choice perennial. 


Roaming through the foothills of 
the Adirondacks we come upon the 
true wild Phlox (P. divaricata) car- 
peting large areas with its lavender- 
blue blossoms, and one wonders how 
so delicate a flower can withstand the 
rigors of an Adirondack Winter. 

The woods and slashings about 
Wanakena is especially rich in wood- 
land treasures. Here the yellow Clin- 
tonia and Bunch berry grow in lavish 
profusion, and there is a wealth of 
Ferns and Lycopodiums of rare va- 
rieties that I have never seen else- 
where. One of the most beautiful 
sights I ever saw was while driving 
over a mountain road which passed 
through an area of several thousand 
acres that had been burned over and 
had grown up thickly to Golden-rod, 
Fireweed, and Thoroughwort. I have 
been in wonderful gardens where rare 
and choice plants had been collected 
from all parts of the world, but for 
a riot of beauty and harmonious blend- 
ing of colors, no man-made garden 
I ever saw could rival this piece of 
nature’s handiwork. 

The wild Columbine, with its red 
and gold blossoms, is not particular 
as to locality or conditions. I have 
seen it equally at home and appar- 
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ently as happy on the barren sand 
dunes of Lake Ontario and the rich 
woodlands of the Adirondack forests. 

More particular as to environment 
is the Cardinal Flower (Lobelia Car- 
dinalis) which prefers a moist situa- 
tion along brooks and water courses; 
but I know a woodland glen on the 
Oswegatchie where it grows in the 
greatest profusion. I wish I could 
make you all see the place as it lives 
in my memory. Reaching the end of 
a trail through deep dark woods one 
emerges suddenly into the open with 


the river rushing and tumbling below, 
and all about is the Cardinal Flower, 
glowing with that rarest of all colors 
in wild flowers, a rich dazzling scarlet. 
The effect is indescribable. 

I have only mentioned a few of the 
common and well known of our na- 
tive flowers, but there are many rare 
varieties not so easily found but whose 
acquaintance I hope to make during 
the coming Summer; when I hope to 
make some extended trips into the 
wild and little frequented parts of 
our great North Woods. 





A Different, Interesting and 
Very Livable House’ 


By The Architects’ Smail House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


ness and a splendidly thought- 
out plan are quite compatible. 
It would be hard to find a more indi- 
vidual and pleasing exterior, or an 
interior of better proportion. The de- 
sign shows five good-sized, light 


Hires: is proof that picturesque- 


roof variegated Mission tile. 

LotT—Minimum 50 feet. 

DESIGNED TO FACE—West or South. 
Order reversed plans for any other 
facings. 

BASEMENT— Under the dining room, 
kitchen and back bedroom. Contains 
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Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 5-B-20, 
Mountain Division, Inc. 


rooms, a breakfast nook, and a porch 
opening from the living room, dining 
room, and overlooking the garden. 
This porch would make a delightful 
dining porch in summer, and might be 
screened. 

CONSTRUCTION—Brick walls, stucco 
exterior, tile roof. 

CoLoR SCHEME—Light pinkish gray 
stucco, woodwork painted green-blue, 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be 4. 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 


laundry, storage room, heater and 
coalroom. The entire basement might 
be excavated, giving a large recreation 
room under the living room and front 
bedroom. 

SPECIAL FEATURES—The protected 
entrance is an excellent feature. The 
living room has a built-in bookcase, 
and is open on three sides. Note the 
private hall for bedrooms and bath. 
The well lighted breakfast nook will 
save many steps. 

The cost to build this home will de- 
pend upon what you put in it, and how 
thoroughly it is equipped. If you are 
willing to use simple materials and 
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cost. The cost will be affected by the 
locality in which the house is built, 





The Autumn Color of Leaves 


i DOES not appear to be generally 
understood that the leaves on differ. 
ent individuals of the same species do not 
assume the same shades of color, and that 
there is considerable variation on dif. 
ferent individuals in the time of change, 
This is well illustrated by the collection 
of Red Maples (Acer rubrum) in the 
Arboretum. From many of the plants 
the leaves have changed color and have 
already fallen; from others probably one. 
third of the leaves have fallen; and o 
others the leaves are as fresh and green 
as they were in July; all the plants 
growing practically under the same con 
ditions. The Red Maple tree across the 
drive and oppesite the entrance to the 
Administration Building has been, dur 
ing the past week, the most brilliant ob- 
ject in the Arboretum. 

Landscape gardeners who may wish 
to use trees and shrubs for autumn ée- 
fects can find useful suggestions in this 
tree; for it has been raised from a graft 
taken from a tree with leaves of &- 
ceptional brilliant autumn color. This 
exceptional color has been preserved, and 
indicates that it is possible to multiply 
by grafting, plants with leaves of u- 
usually brilliant autumn color, just a 
it is possible to propagate trees with 
leaves abnormally marked with yellow 
or otherwise abnormal; or with double o 
other unusual flowers; or with improved 
fruits. 

Little has yet been done anywhere t 
propagate trees with exceptionally bril- 
liant autumn foliage, but the field is at 
interesting and an important one for 
the makers of autumn gardens. That 
the making of such gardens will soone 
or later receive attention in this country 
there can be little doubt; for the pleat 
antest months of the year in eastem 
North America are the autumn months} 
and in no other part of the world is the 
autumn foliage so brilliant and varied; 
and nowhere else are the fruits of treé 
and shrubs more abundant, varied, @ 
interesting. —(Arnold Arboretum B 
letin) 
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Growing Tulips from Seed 


' R:— 
ye og me through THE FLOWER GROWER 
“to grow Tulips from seed? Have some very 
Pe Darwins that I have crossed and which have 
an pods and wish to try my luck at i 
— f i be 
r:—Tulips from seed ave 
gon My plantings being com- 
mercial, I did not wish to run any risk 
of strange bulbs appearing in my stock: 
also, the bulbs which have borne seed 
are supposed to be badly exhausted, and 
therefore unfit for sale. As the Hol- 
land and English growers have all, and, 
therefore, the best breeding stock in the 
world, and I do not have, I feel it use- 
less to try to beat them at a game in 
which they have all the advantage and 
which they are constantly playing, espe- 
cially as most of the seedlings must be 
expected to be inferior to the seed par- 
ents, and only in very rare proportions 
can notably choice ones be expected to 
appear. Also I lack the time. _— 
The production of seedling varieties 
is a very interesting game, however, and 
and there can be no objection to anyone 
engaging in it if he will refrain from 
thrusting his inferior seedlings into 
propagation in the outside world to the 
exclusion of better established varieties. 
While I have had little experience in 
growing seeds of any kind, in absence of 
information to the contrary I should sup- 
pose a safe plan to be to plant the seed 
at the same time as the plant scatters 
it, or possibly just before, before it has 
hardened its coat. The seed might not 
show growth above ground until Spring, 
but they would be prevented from drying 
out, and might begin root-growth at once, 
and thus be more advanced than seed 
planted later. As Tulips give an enor- 
mous quantity of seeds, I would sug- 
gest that plantings be made at time of 
ripening the seed, at ordinary time of 
bulb planting in the Fall, and a few 
seeds reserved to plant in very early 
Spring. As the Tulip is one of the hardi- 
est.and ablest of all plants, no especial 
care should be needed beyond such as is 
necessary for any other seeds of the 
same size. How many years will be neces- 
sary to secure typical bloom I do not 
know, but I should suppose at least three. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Trouble with Peonies 
To THE Epiror :— 


I have four Peony plants which I bought four 
years ago and they have not blossomed yet. They 
get buds and dry off before they open. They are 
large and healthy looking plants. I am troubled 
with big black ants, they go on the leaves and 
buds, Do you think that stops them from bloom- 
ing? Can you tell me how to get rid of them? 


Mrs. E. J. SPONHOLZ, (Wis.) 


Answer:—This trouble is probably 
blight, or “candy bud” as the commercial 
growers call it. While I have never seen 
it authoritatively stated to be due to 
some form of blight, it is my personal 
opinion that this is the case. Spraying 
each season has eventually caused this 
to disappear from my own garden. Use 
one pound of bluestone, and one half 
pound of hydrated or stone lime, to 
fifty gallons of water. One application 


when the buds are the size of buckshot 
may be sufficient, but an earlier dose 
when the stalks are about six inches 
tall would be advisable until the blight 
is under control. This spray will also 
prevent the Botrytis blight, in which the 
buds and stems turn black and rot, pro- 
vided all affected parts are pinched out 
and burned as they appear. 

Any form of blight can be spread by 
ants, if blight is present. If their nests 
can be located, boiling water will kill 
them. Red pepper or hellebore might 
drive them away, and some poison like 
Paris Green might do the work. Thor- 
—_ cultivation will drive them away 
also. 

In disbudding, pinching out blight or 
handling the plants, the hands should 
be disinfected to avoid spreading disease. 

Buds might turn brown and die be- 
cause of lack of water, in a sandy soil; 
or a soil very light and lacking humus; 
or because of heat, if too close to a 
building; and fresh manure might also 
cause trouble. 

EpWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Grafting Hawthorn 


and Persimmon 
To THE EpIToR :— 

Would like to know upon what root and by 
what method of grafting Hawthorn may be 
grafted, besides on Privet. Also stock and method 
of grafting Persimmons on stocks other than 
Persimmon. Any information on this subject 
will be appreciated. RB. L. 

Answer:—American species of Haw- 
thorn come true from seed. For the 
propagation of particular varieties the 
common Hawthorns may be budded or 
grafted on seedlings of the European 
form, Crataegus Oxycantha, or other 
vigorous Crataegus stock. When seed- 
ling roots are used, the union is usually 
made at the collar. Hawthorns are said 
to graft or bud readily. 

Both the common Persimmon (Dio- 
spyros virginiana) and the Japanese 
Persimmon (D. Kaki) are ordinarily 
whip-grafted on roots of the common 
Persimmon. For the drier parts of 
the West where the native Persimmon 
does not thrive, roots of D. Lotus, 
an Asiatic species, are used. For 
older trees cleft grafting or shield bud- 
ding may be employed. We know of no 
stock other than Persimmon upon which 
this species may be grafted. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Ground Oyster Shells and Lime 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Is there as much value in ground oyster shell 
and lime as there is in potash and lime? One 
of the leading seedsmen of Providence, R. L., 
recommended ground oyster shell and lime in- 
stead of potash and lime. 

A. W. P., (Rhode Island) 

. Answer:—The potash and lime will 
pay better. Ground oysters and shells are 
much the same as ground limestone. 
There may be a small amount of phos- 
phoric acid, but to use the shells would 
be much like using lime with lime. The 
potash will pay better. (Rural New- 
Yorker) 
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Gladiolus Bulbs Will Make 


Second Roots and Sprouts 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will Gladiolus bulbs make the second growth 
of roots and also shoots? This question applies 
to both small and large bulbs. I have in mind 
a quantity of bulbs which my neighbor has let 
make a heavy growth of roots and also shoots; on 
many these are about two inches long. Will 
these bulbs do as well when planted? a 


Answer:—Yes, Gladiolus bulbs will 
make roots a second time, and will also 
make sprouts a second time, but any 
growth from a bulb necessarily weakens 
it to an extent. 

The preliminary growth of roots, how- 
ever, is a very slight drain on the bulbs, 
but when sprouts are formed it shows 
that the bulb is well advanced toward 
growth and although it will make an- 
other sprout or sprouts it may be from 
another eye or eyes, and the vitality of 
the bulb is materially weakened by the 
first sprout. 

If sprouts are in good firm condition 
when planted the bulbs will bloom earlier 
from sprouted bulbs than from dormant 
bulbs; but, generally speaking, the bloom 
will not be as large or fine; nor will the 
growth of the bulb be as good as from 
bulbs planted in a dormant condition. 

As the inquiry was dated January 1st 
it may be stated that if bulbs have roots 
and sprouts as early in the season as 
that, it is improbable that they may 
have been kept until planting time in 
good condition without considerable loss 
in quality. 

MADISON COOPER 





Peonies Near Foundation of Wall 


To THe Epitror:— 


I secured nine divisions of Peonies and pre- 
pared the bed for same in advance. The roots 
were in fine condition, but I fooled myself into 
believing that they would do well in a border along 
the house foundation, and they were planted 
within sixteen inches of the wall. I have since 
learned that Peonies have an extensive root 
system and that I made a mistake. 

Now please advise what I should do. Could 
the Peonies, if left in this close proximity to 
the house, be expected to do well? If they should 
be moved at all, when? 


Also advise in regard to depth of planting 
Canna bulbs. C. P. 

Answer:—Comparatively few plants 
will do well planted close to the founda- 
tion wall of a house and Peonies in 
this location will doubtless grow one- 
sided and refuse to bloom satisfactorily. 
However, if they are on the sunny side 
of the house fair results may be had. 

It is recommended, however, that they 
should be moved during September, into 
full sunshine and free circulation of air. 

Canna roots may be planted with the 
eyes or sprouts about two inches below 
the surface of the ground. 





Bulblets from Number 
Three Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THe EDITOR :— 

Will a one inch, (number three) Gladiolus bulb, 
produce a good supply of bulblets? G. 8. 

Answer :—Yes, a number three, or one 
inch to one and one-quarter inch, Gladi- 
olus bulb, will, if it is young, produce 
a good supply of bulblets; but an answer 
of this kind should be qualified, to the 
extent of suggesting that it depends 
upon variety. Some varieties produce 
bulblets much more freely than others, 
even the young bulbs of some varieties 
producing a very scant supply of 
bulblets. 
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: Questions and Answers Asked 
: and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 


QUESTIONS 





PU ee 








WANTED,—INFORMATION ABOUT VARIOUS 
PLANTS 

For some reason I have never been 
able to get seed of Asperula or Scabiosa 
to germinate. Why is this? 

I would like very much to get a 
“start”; or is it like the old time yeast, 
“a starter” necessary for the Asperula. 
I think they would work up wonderfully 
well in bouquets, especially since it is so 
fragrant. There is an old-fashioned 
flower “Sanvitalia” that is very suitable 
for rock work. I would like to hear 
something about it. Is it pretty, and is 
it hardy? I know it is of spreading 
habit. 

Here in the West we like flowers and 
plants that prefer rocks. That’s just 
about all we have here in some places. 


But some flowers do fine around rocks, - 


and their roots are kept cool and moist. 

Last year I thought I would try 
Alyssum Saxatile. Judge of my dis- 
appointment when they produced stems 
several inches long, with flowers in habit 
and color like a radish blossom. No 
odor whatever. The foliage: was similar 
to Stocks; but not hairy, and just a 
plain dark green in color. Now I have 
always read of the “spreading” habit 
of Alyssum Saxatile, and its golden blos- 
soms. What is this plant that I have? 

Then I sent to a very fine firm in New 
York and got some seed of the Four 
O’clock Longiflora Alba. They came up 
and thrived, but those flowers never 
opened. Just the tight bud showed. I 
cannot understand it; it grows well here; 
the foliage is a lighter green than the 
common sorts. I have looked even after 
ten o’clock at night and before dawn. 

I speak of the Four O’clock as com- 
mon, but really it is a valuable flower. 
If one wants to make a quick hedge, it is 
the thing to use. A New York firm has a 
bright scarlet variety for hedge use, and 
it is a splendid thing. 

I am partial to the Mirabilis, as they 
are hardy, forming a large tuberous root 
in time. They are free from insect pests. 
The gold colored is very handsome and 
the sturdy little bushes are just a solid 
sheet of gold. I plant Parsley at the 
base of mine, and the effect is fine. 


I. F. B., (Arizona) 


CULTURE OF WATSONIA 

Last Fall I purchased some bulbs of 
white Watsonia from a California nurs- 
eryman, with instructions to treat the 
same as Gladioli. I stored them with the 
Glads, and planted them May ist with 
the Glads. They have made no top or 
root growth. This Fall I dug them up 
and the bulbs were firm and seemed to 
be healthy. Are they winter or summer 
blooming; are they hardy in northern 
climates? Can you tell me anything of 
their culture? Mrs. C. J. D. 


RESTING CALLA LILIES 


Do Calla Lilies of the everblooming va- 
riety have to rest or not? Any sugges- 
tions about this particular variety will 
be appreciated. A. N., (Wis.) 





WANTS TO KNOW HOW TC USE POULTRY 


MANURE 

We have a cons‘d-vable quantity of 
poultry manure ana would be very glad 
to know in what *«’ay we can dispose 
of it to the very best advantage to our 
flowers and gavden. Our flowers are 
mostly perennials. 

We have been told poultry manure 
contains too much acid for flowers. Will 
be glad to have zny information on this 
subject. We are very anxious to do the 
thing whicl. will produce the - a. 


Voubtless many FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers have had experience in using poultry 
manure, and if they will explain the 
details of their method it will te helpful 


to other readers.—(Ep.) 


VINE FOR CREAM COLORED HOUSE 


Will you please tell me of som. pretty 
vine that will cling itself to a board 
house, and will not get under the boards 
to pry them off, and will not harm. the 
wall? I would like such a vine for the 
side of my cream colored frame hovse. 

We are enjoying THE FLOwsR GROWEB 
and our library patrons also. 

Mrs. R. M., (Kans.) 
Epitor’s Note: 

Any vine on a frame house is some- 
what destructive to the woodwork in 
time. Can anyone suggest a better vine 
than Boston Ivy for the purpose and 
location? 


VALUE OF FIREPLACE SOOT 

A reader wants to know whether soot 
taken from a fireplace is of value to 
mix in the soil around plants, as are 
wood ashes. It is not stated whether 
wood or coal is burned in the fireplace 
and it would seem that this would make 
a great difference. 

Can any reader throw additional light 


on this subject? 
Mrs. F. M. HatcH 


HEDGE AROUND BIRD HOUSE 
Can you tell me the best hedge plant 
around a bird house? It is on the north 
side and very shady. D. H. C. 


CARE OF HOUSE HYDRANGEA 


I want to know if any of your readers 
can tell me how to care for a house 
Hydrangea? It dies down and the leaves 
fall off and then sprout up again. It 
is wet enough all the time, but does not 
grow much. 

Mrs. Epwarp SMITH 


METHODS WITH NARCISSI 


Will someone kindly tell me through 
THE FLOWER GROWER regarding proper 
methods of handling the Narcissus? 
Last September I planted some large 
and planting size bulbs. Should they be 
lifted this Summer and rested until Fall, 
and replanted for best results? 

G. P. B., (Ore.) 


BLUE LACE FLOWER 


If there is a secret in the successful 
raising of the Blue Lace Flower I would 
like to know what it is. I have the 
best of seed, but have failed every time 
to have the flowers mature. Possibly 
some of your readers will give their ex- 
perience which will be greatly appre- 


ciated. 
Mrs. E. H. Davis, (Ohio) 
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ICHNEUMON FLY 

In the January issue of T 
Grower I notice where F. c awe 
of Virginia wants to know more fe 
the little white cocoons which he fi 
on larvae. These small white obj 
are the cocoons of the Ichneumon ~ 
Mr. Lowery wants to know whether they 
are to be treated as friends or enemies 
; That depends altogether upon what he 
is trying to raise. If he is an entomol 
ogist and endeavoring to develop pes 
rare specimens of larvae, I will Say it 
is his enemy, a nuisance, and a Dest 
But I take it he is a horticulturist, anj 
if that’s the case, the Ichneumon Fly is 
one of the very best friends he has If 
it wasn’t for this parasite the tomato 
and tobacco. growers would sure have 
something to think about. Altogether 
it feeds on various other larvae, It ig 
most commonly seen on these “worms,” 

The female of this fly, which is hardly 
as large as an ordinary mosquito, de. 
posits her eggs on the larvas epidermis, 
In the course of a few days these 
hatch into tiny larvae of their own, 
which immediately proceed to bore hole 
through the skin of Mr. or Mrs. Tomaty 
Worm, or whatever the victim happens 
to be. There they find good eats, feeding 
upon the fatty tissues lying just unde 
the skin and soon begin to grow. 

In the meantime the victim commences 
to feel bad, and by the time the little 
parasitic larvae gets ready to come 
out again, is pretty much “under the 
weather.” They now spin their little 
white cocoons on the outside of their 
“cafe de hotel,” which by this time has 
entirely lost its appetite, and gradually 
dwindles away, finally dies and shrivels 
up, or shrivels up and then dies, leaving 
the murderers in possession of every- 
thing. 

After a while these little cocoons hatch 
out into Ichneumon Flies again, which 
start out with a devilish expression on 
their faces and blood in their eyes, look- 
ing for more worlds to conquer. Thus 
they complete their cycle of life and 
destruction. 


WILLARD SKINNER, (Ind.) 


TULIPS, SHASTA DAISIES, AGERATUM 

As a solution to the problem of Mrs 
J. E. B., in the January FLOWER GROWER, 
I would suggest Shasta Daisies at the 
back with Tulips massed in solid color 
in front; the latter to be followed by 
Blue Ageratum. The Ageratum seei 
should be sown early and transplanted 
when the Tulips are taken up. 

The most wonderful Tulip for massed 
effect is Mr. Farncombe Sanders, a rich 


orange-scarlet. 
W. J. PETTEE 


TO INDUCE WISTERIA TO BLOOM 

With us best results are obtained with 
Wisteria if the vine is given an abut 
dance of food. If the inquirer will pro 
vide a substantial quantity of hog ms 
nure dug in in October they are pretty 
sure to enjoy ample bloom the following 
year; though in case the vine has become 
very large, I would prune it severely 
addition. This treatment, in my expert 
ence, and the experience of several 
friends, has been successful. 


H. E. H., (D. ©.) 
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TRANSPLANTING LILY OF THE VALLEY 


i uestion on the above sub- 
ject'in the August issue of THE FLOWER 
Pai, bat time to transplant Lily of 

Valley is late Summer. The roots 
hould be separated, so there will be 
shout six shoots to a clump, and set with 
the buds about two inches below the sur- 

ound. 
os eed to be dug and reset once 
in four years, otherwise the blossoms 


will be few and of poor quality. 
CARRIE R. W. Porter, (Va.) 


ROSES NOT BLOOMING 


had rather limited experience 
Bad but from the description of 
the growth and also of the soil in which 
the Roses were grown, it sounds to me 
that it might be due to sour soil that the 
Roses produced no blooms. Lime mixed 
with the soil would doubtless remedy this 
condition. If green sod is placed to rot, 
it is very likely to sour, and if manure 
was also placed with it, it would aggra- 
vate the condition, especially if not very 
well rotted. G. W. T. 


TO ERADICATE DANDELIONS 


To eradicate Dandelions, put three to 
four drops of ordinary gasoline in the 
heart of the plant, using an ordinary 
oil can for convenience. This will do a 
good job and not kill the grass. 


H. A. K. 


TO PROPAGATE SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


In July issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
a subscriber asks how to propagate 
Spirea Vanhouttei. 

Spirea Vanhouttei can easily be 
grown from cuttings. In late Fall take 
cuttings from the last season’s growth, 
cut them about eight inches long and 
tie in bundles, fifty cuttings to a bundle. 
Dig a hole about eighteen inches deep 
in a well drained part of garden and 
cover bottom of trench with about three 
inches of sand. Place the bundles on 
this sand and cover with about six inches 
of sand and fill and mound up well with 
dirt. As early in the Spring as the bun- 
dles can be dug out, plant the cuttings 
upright in trenches about four inches 
deep and about two inches apart in row. 
Pack soil well around them, leaving 
about two inches of the cutting above 
ground. They will quickly take root. 
Keep soil around them moist. (Spring 
rains will take care of this.) Second 
year transplant to about twelve inches 
apart. Third year they will be ready 
to set in their permanent location. 

Following this system I have grown 
many cuttings with few losses. 

Mock Orange, Lilacs, Honeysuckles 
and other shrubs can be easily grown 
from cuttings in this manner. Honey- 
suckle makes a large growth the first 
year, large enough for permanent plant- 
ings. G. H. F. 


IS DATURA POISONOUS? 


In reply to the subscriber whose 
query “Is Datura Poisonous?” was pub- 
lished in the December number of THE 
FLoweR Grower, I wish to say that I 
find it extremely so. As my skin is very 
Sensit.ve to such poisons, it may be 
tat not every one is affected. 

I found that by covering my face and 





neck with cold cream and wearing white 
silk gloves that when it became abso- 
lutely necessary I could pull the plant 
without injurious results. If the poison 
is contracted in spite of preventive meas- 
ures, treat it with a strong solution of 
ordinary sugar of lead which can be 
gotten at any drug store. Use it at 
the rate of a heaping teaspoonful of 
the powder to a pint of water. If the 
sores are very painful make the solution 
stronger. 
sterilized cotton. Never use the same 
cloth or cotton on different groups of 
sores, as this spreads the poison. 


Apply this with bits of 


LEONA Maye Gray, (Ind.) 


TO PREVENT LILACS FROM WILTING 
For the subscriber who wishes to know 


a remedy for preventing cut Lilacs from 
wilting will say that I have experimented 
with Lilacs; also Stocks and Chrysan- 
themums, that were badly wilted, and 
find that if you put them in boiling (not 
just hot) water and set them out in 
the air in a cool place, (just let them 
stay in that water,) they will revive, 
and I have kept them for a week after- 
wards. Nearly any flower can be re- 
vived by the use of boiling water after 
it has wilted. I like to put them out 
in the night air, if possible. We always 
cut exhibition Chrysanthemums at night 
and put them right into boiling water 
and by the next morning they are won- 
derful. 


Mrs. S. S. A. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 


Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so-.at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 


Flower Grower For Sale 
We have some surplus issues for sale; 


mostly of the years 1922, 1928, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 


Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 


years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 


Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.50. 
Please understand that these are extra 


issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 














Ten days hot, dry weather % 
means that your lawn is § 
robbed of its velvety green 
and your flower and vegetable 
gardens ruined or else you 
must spend several hours each 
day at the dirty, tiresome job 
of watering witha hose. _ 

Our amazingly [interesting 
book ‘‘Rain’”’ tells you how to 
rid yourself of all such worry 
and bother and do it with less 
labor thanyou thought possible 

The Skinner Irrigation Co., 


205 Water St, - Troy, Ohio 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 16, - Newton, N.J. 

















POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 























Three (3) yearly subscriptions 


to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses for $4.00. 
































Nutrition 


What vitamines 
are to human life, 
nitrogen is to j /; 
plant life. Both 
are essentials. /, 
Lacking suffi- ‘ 
cient nitrogen, soil 

omes poor and -&= me 
impoverished and yields grudgingly. When 


SODUS HUMUS 


The Essence of Fertility 
is added, the soil is enriched; its productive- 
ness is incr _ For tests prove Sopus 
Humus richest in nitrogen. It is therefore the 
most economical humus to buy. ; 

A sweet, odorless fertilizer which can 
be used near the house or in it. : 

Make its acquaintance through our trial 
noses sack. You will say it is a worder- 
worker. 








We will send you, free, ““Humus and 
its Relation to Plant Growth’’, a book well 
worth reading, if you will ask us. 


SODUS DISTRIBUTING CO.” 
185 MAIN ST 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Asters, Sweet Peas, Pansies 
Giant Early-flowering and Summer-ficwering 
Spencer Sweet Peas of unrivaled brilliancy 
and exquisite Fragrance, in the greatest 
variety in the world. 

Gigantic “‘Amazon” Asters in a full range 
of color. Pansies, unequaled for size, and color. 


CHARLES ELLIOTT 
Specialist. Park Ridge, Il. 











April, 19 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR Uncommon Native | 


and Power Lawnmower 
Hardy Flowers, Ferns and 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- ro rite ie dpa 


tes, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
poraae Fruit Growers, Coun- BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
try Estates and Lawnwork. FORESTBURG, TEXAS _ 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2553 University Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















RARE GLADS ~ Reduced Pri EPEAT 

aarcnelgionse sce LAWNS & GARDENS : 
Per Doz. L Half-Size 1000 

Potton antes, (D) ; $96 $ ‘ ‘ $1.50 NEED MANURE 

Avalon, (K)—- << . 8.00 BRANC Wizarp will put new life and 

Costa Rica, (P)- a. = : — beauty into your plants. Ab- THE LADIOLI GROWER 

John M. Coulter, (D)_- 95 ‘ 3.00 solutely weedless. Makes soils B- : 


Thos. T. Kent, (D)....... .95 ‘ 3.00 fA mellow and fertile. Fine for CLEVELANO pA... 


Tyrian Beauty, : A 5.00 eee : 
Yellow Gem, (K) 05 ; 1.50 liquid manuring RAVENNA OHIO 


One doz. each, value $7.30, only $5.25. Write for prices and booklet. 
* Cash | Peeuetd. Laheont = ‘ THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co: SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


G. W. THACKER, Leroy, Michigan 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. TTLILLILILsl TT 
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Double Hollyhock, “Colorado Sunset’ 


Complete bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon 
be unobtainable. Order now. 








NEW AND RARE HARDY PHLOX 
B. Comte—Brilliant French Purple. 
Deutschiand— Brilliant Orientale Red. __ 
Elizabeth Campbell - Bright Salmon Pink. 
a ag Jewe —Lovely Mauve Rose. 

W. C. Egan—Beautiful Lilac. . 
These can be ore at once or they will 
be reserved until planting time upon receipt 
of remittance. The set of 5 for $1.50 if 
desired. Add 10c for parcel post. 
GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 
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ASY MONEY! YOU KNOW THERE’S 
no such thing. Anything worth having 
has to be earned. But do you know of 
anything you can have which gives you 
so much satisfaction and the work 
connected with it so much pleasure as 
an orchard. You'll be interested in 
the catalogue of the FINGER LAKES 
NURSERIES, GENEVA, NEW YORK. 
Drop postal for your copy today. 


DO YOUR GARDEN WORK 
This Easier, Better Way 


Keep the weeds out and the plants growing. 
Thousands of practical gardeners, truck growers 
and florists everywhere use the 
B ARKER Weeder, Mulcher & Cultivator 
3 Garden Tools in One 
Pushthis machineas fast as youcan walk. Eight 
revolving blades work in combination with an 
underground knife. *‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used. *’ Gets close 
to plants, Cuts runners, Guards protect leaves. 
MAKES SOIL MULCH 
In the same operation, it chops the clods and crusted surface 
into a level, moisture-retaining mulch—wonderful to grow 
hardier plants and larger, finer —— 
tables. A boy can use it and do 
more and better work than ten 
men with hoes. Inexpensive. 
FREE Catalog and particulars, 
photos of the Barker and its 
work, valuable information, let- 
ters from users; sizes, prices 
delivered and Special Factory- 
to-User Offer, Write today for 
free catalog. 
BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box F David City, Nebr. 
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F YOU’VE enjoyed our glorious Colorado sunsets, as seen from Boulder oF 
anywhere along the eastern foothills of the Rockies, you will get a mental ® 
picture of this entrancing color without much elaboration on my part. i 
But how shall I describe it, with mere words! The general color is that of) 
salmon-apricot, but it varies from this to bronze or copper and sometimes” 
runs lighter than any of these. Several shades may greet you from a single | 
plant. Then again, the color changes from day to day after the blossoms 
have fully opened, just as a sunset will change, the tendency being to a lighter 
shade as the blossom grows older. 
Extra Strong Year-Old Roots: 2 for 50c; 5 for $1.00; 11 for $2.00; 


Four Other Colors In Hollyhocks 


Long’s rose-flowered double Hollyhocks. Their blossoms rival the Rose? 
in exquisite color and form. ’ 

Colors: Red, White, Red and Newport Pink. Year old, blooming size 
roots, 3 for 50c; 7 for $1.00, your choice, each labeled. Mixed, our selection; 
not labeled, 10 for $1.00. All prepaid. Seed, these four colors, Pkt. 10c; one 
half oz. 75¢. “Sunset” seed, Pkt. 15c. All roots and seed prepaid. (Order 
from this advertisement). 


JS D:-LONG, Grower 


BOULDER - COLORADO 
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“Count me a booster foe wr Barker,” writes 
CHARLES B. RAFFAU: Independence, 
Iowa, the ““GLAD MAN?” J he principle of 
this machine is O.K. The condition in which 
it leaves the surface soil, especially for Gladi- 
olus culture, is indeed a joy to realize, and the 
time it saves in doing its work is actually 
atenhne. 

W. Lighton, 862 W. Mulberry St., Spring- 
field, Ohio, says, “As practical florists and 
nurserymen, we consider it indispensable in 
our business.” Miss Margaret Arts, 1936 
Clark St., Paducah, Ky— —“I wouldn’t be with- 
out a Barker Weeder and Mulcher for any- 

thing, as long as I am cultivating flowers.” 
The Barker is built in four sizes. It will pay 
you to investigate. Write us today. 
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